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PREFACE 


In this edition of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America the purpose has been to aid the student 
in the development of his power of argumentation. 
This has been fully explained in the division entitled 
“The Purpose of the Study of Burke’s Speech on Con- 
ciliation” (p. 1). 

The “Study Plan” in the Introduction is given on 
account of many requests from teachers that such a 
plan be included in this edition of the great speech. 
The adoption of the Study Plan is not in any way a 
necessity ; for many teachers may have a better one in 
the matter of details. 

The only value of an “edition” of a classic over a 
simple text is in the help that the editor may give to 
teacher and student in his Introduction and Notes ; 
therefore it may be assumed that, after an edition has 
been chosen, the teacher and the student should give 
the Introduction and Notes a careful examination ; 
otherwise a simple text would do as well. 

In the Notes the aim has been to explain the es- 
pecially difficult parts of the text; to give such informa- 


tion as may not be readily accessible to the student; 
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and especially to aid in the comprehension of Burke’s 
argument. 

Little claim can now be made to originality in the 
citation of references, as these have been used so many 
times that they have become common property. The 
many references not original with the present editor 
have been carefully verified. 

The editor hereby gratefully acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the many toilers who have wrought in 
the same field; to his pupils, who have successfully ex- 
emplified the “Study Plan” (pp. 5-23 and 43-54); and 
especially to Mr. H. Orrin Jones, of Dayton, Ohio, to 
whose intelligent help he is deeply indebted. 

Weird. 


Dayton, Onto, January, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF BURKE’S SPEECH 
ON CONCILIATION 


Ir is a matter of agreement among teachers of 
English that Burke’s Speech on Conciliation should be 
studied, not as an end in itself, nor simply to acquire a 
knowledge of it, but as a means toward certain definite 
training of the student. Compared with its training 
value, the simple matter of knowing what the classic 
means is of little import; but there is very great value 
in the study of it as the best possible means for the 
development of the student’s power to do, under like 
circumstances, the same thing that Burke attempted to 
do in the English Parliament. It may be said that the 
most important word in the teaching of English, or 
_ in any teaching, is the word purpose. A teacher’s 
work is peculiarly like that in any other business or 
profession: it can be done successfully only when it is 
undertaken with a definitely formed purpose in exactly 
the same way as an architect purposes to build a 
residence or a cathedral, chooses his means accord- 
ingly, and applies them logically. His gathering of 
bricks and stones to any amount whatever would re- 
sult in nothing but unsightly heaps of bricks and 
stones. The bricks and stones are of value only as they 


are applied in accordance with a clearly and definitely 
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formed purpose. This is just as true with respect to 
the study of classics at school. The simple possession 
of what they contain by the student is of small value. 
They constitute but an infinitesimal fragment of what 
a well-read man or woman must know. They may be 
made of the greatest value, however, as a means toward 
the great desideratum of English teaching—the key- 
note of our work, the training of the pupil to certain 
powers. What are these powers? They may be reduced 
to four in number, as follows: 

1. The power ¢o read. 

2. The power ¢o speak. 

3. The power to write. 

4. The power ¢o appreciate. 

The development of these powers, in their deeper 
and truer meaning, will make that kind of man or 
woman who is a self-guiding creature, able to become 
personally acquainted, in later life, and without the 
further help of any one, with the best thoughts of our 
great literary men and women. Surely this is a thing 
much more to be desired than to be turned out of school 
with a memorized knowledge of some dozen or more 
classics, and without the power, unaided, to delve de- 
lightfully into the books in which real readers find the 
highest delight in life. This training has been largely 
accidental with most of us; that is, our love of reading 
and of books has been brought about by accident rather 
than through any aid that we may have received from 
others. Countless thousands have missed this delight- 
ful love of books because the accident of wise guidance 
did not happen to them. The teaching of a classic, 
therefore, should be preceded by a carefully formed pur- 
pose, the keynote of which is to be found in the word 
training. English classics, in school life, are of value 
as means rather than as ends. That other desideratum, 
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literary knowledge, will, with training as a purpose and 
the classics as means, take care of itself. 

The student who is earnestly seeking training in the 
four particulars given above might profitably consider 
them with some painstaking care, for no one of these 
words always means the same thing; it has degrees of 
meaning. Dr. W. H. Venable has called attention to 
the fact that when, in childhood, we were asked— 


“Can you read # 
Can you write? 
Can you smoke 
Your daddy’s pipe ?”— 


we unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative. An at- 
tempt on the part of the ordinary reader to read the 
Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of History will 
quickly show him that he was somewhat hasty in his 
statement that he could read, if to read means to get 
the meaning of the author. An attempt to express with 
a pen his understanding of what he has read will show 
that he was equally hasty in his statement that he could 
write. The fact is that the average pupil who “reads” 
in so beautiful an elocutionary manner frequently does 
not read at all; he simply pronounces the words in ac- 
cordance with certain rules for inflection and accent, 
while he may be blissfully ignorant of the thought that 
the author intended to convey. A student’s remem- 
brance of the manner in which he used to read Rienzi’s 
Address to the Romans will demonstrate this fact .to 
him. Rienzi might as well have “come not here to 
talk,” as far as the average pupil’s understanding of him 
was concerned. This power to read, or to get the mean- 
ing or content out of a book, is, of all separate acquisi- 
tions of a student, the most valuable, for it is the key 
to the treasures in all his other studies. 
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But the word “to read” does not always mean the 
same thing. The student should know that to read a 
narrative is one thing, to read a description is another 
thing, to read an exposition is yet another thing, while 
to read an argument is still another and much more 
difficult thing. Any ordinary reader can read a narra- 
tive like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but none other than a 
trained reader can read an argument like Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation ; for while the former implies the sim- 
ple following through of the narrative or story, the 
latter implies that the reader shall comprehend not 
only what the orator means in the rapid succession of 
his points, but he must comprehend also their inter- 
dependence, their interrelations, and the reason why, 
with respect to his particular audience, he brought for- 
ward this or that particular argument at this or that 
particular place. Simply to know what Burke means 
is to read the speech as a narrative, but not as an ar- 
gument. 

Now, what is the value of reading the speech as an 
argument? The student should realize that the value 
of this speech to him consists in comprehending the 
argument of the speech for the purpose of developing his 
own power in the same line, and the test of this is the 
making of an argument on similar lines by the student 
himself. He can “read,” he can “write,” then, in an 
argumentative sense, when he can comprehend Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation as an argument, and when he can 
“speak” or “write” such a one in proportion to his 
ability. The student will realize, then, that the purpose 
of the study of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation is to read 
the speech in such a manner as to develop the student’s 
own power of argumentation. It is evident, therefore, 
that a student should undertake the study of this speech 
only when he has a developed power of reading and 
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writing, speaking and appreciating, narrative, descrip- 
tive, and expository composition. 

The proper place for the study of Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation is in the final year of a high school whose 
pupils have been given the training named above. 


THE METHOD 


The purpose of the study of Burke’s Speech on Con- 
ciliation—the training of the student to a certain de- 
gree of argumentative power—having been formed, we 
should proceed to the study of the speech in such a 
manner as to attain this purpose. This leads to the 
development of the 


Stupy PLAN 


To read this speech as an argument, the student evi- 
dently must know the circumstances which brought 
about the speech; or, to tabulate the matter, he must 
know the following things: 

1. What parties was Burke attempting to conciliate? 

2. What was their quarrel about? 

3. Before whom did he make his speech? 

4. Who and what was Edmund Burke? 

To develop these points : 

The student must understand as far as possible the 
details of the quarrel between England and her Amer- 
ican colonies, or the development of the spirit of resist- 
ance in America; and he must understand the details of 
the attempt, on the part of the British ministries, “to 
make the colonies useful to the mother country.” 

Upon examination, it will be found that the spirit of 
resistance did not begin in America, but that it began 
in England prior to the Puritan Revolution of 1641— 
long before the people of Massachusetts had, to any great 
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extent, settled in America. It will also be found that 
there were several very different spirits of resistance in 
America, and that these spirits of resistance, to a point 
that required conciliation, were produced as a result of 
certain ideas that the colonists brought with them, these 
ideas being very different in the different colonies. <A 
very slight knowledge of American history will call out 
the fact that there was one spirit of resistance in Massa- 
chusetts, another and a very different spirit in Virginia, 
a still different one in Maryland, another in Pennsylva- 
nia, and possibly another in New York and New Jersey. 
A knowledge of the causes that impelled the members 
of these different colonies to leave their native lands 
will show why the real resistance began in New Eng- 
land. 

No student can, in the true sense, read Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation without an accurate knowledge 
of the causes and the development of this spirit of re- 
sistance to British oppression that impelled Burke, in 
the second paragraph of his speech, to say, “ Surely it 
is an awful subject, or there is none so on .this side of 
the grave.” The student who hurries on to the study 
of the speech itself without this preliminary under- 
standing will never, in the true sense, read the speech. 
He must be able to realize, in the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, “the causes that impel us to separation.” 
The modern reader of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
may be able to realize, even more deeply than did Burke, 
the awfulness of this subject, on account of a better 
opportunity to know the tremendous destinies in store 
for those colonies. 

The student should not, therefore, get in the usual 
hurry to “cover ground,” but should strive patiently to 
lay deep and well the foundations of a clear knowledge 
of the quarrel between the parties whom Burke, in 
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words of such awful significance and with the consci- 
entious devotion of his great soul, was endeavoring to 
conciliate. The student should understand clearly and 
without prejudice both the British and American sides 
of the question, finding books upon the subject and read- 
ing them carefully, never forgetting that there is value 
in the present instance in those facts only that throw 
light upon the cause and development of the colonial 
spirit of resistance as summed up in the Declaration of 
Independence. Thomas Jefferson realized the necessity 
of this knowledge when he prefaced the counts of his 
terrible indictment of George the Third in these words: 
“To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world.” 
The following is suggested as the steps of 


A PLAN FOR THE StuDY OF BURKE’S SPEECH 


. Careful formation of purpose by teacher and class. 
A study of the history leading up to the Speech. 
Debates on subjects chosen from the history. 

. A brief study of the House of Commons. 

. A study of the life of the crator himself. 

. The study of the Speech itself. 

. Final debates modeled on the Speech. 

. Each student’s debate speech developed into a 
written thesis. 


DBIDePwWwHe 


Tor NATURE OF THE QUARREL BURKE WAS TRYING 
TO CONCILIATE 


As has been said before, the subject to be traced in 
the history is the development of the spirit of resistance 
in America, and its causes through the conduct of George 
the Third and his ministers. It will be found necessary 
to trace four or five different spirits of resistance, all of 
which were aroused under different circumstances. 
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New England.—The people of New England brought 
with them an inherent disrespect for kings, and a ready 
willingness to resist stubbornly upon very slight provo- 
cation. The history of their spirit of resistance begins 
prior to the English Puritan Revolution of 1641. A 
very little knowledge of the previous history of the New 
England colonists will show why the resistance of 
America began in a New England colony. 

Virginia and the South.—The people of Virginia and 
of the colonies farther south were chiefly descendants or 
retainers of the Cavaliers, who, in the Puritan Revolu- 
tion before mentioned, gave up all they possessed in de- 
fense of the king and his so-called divine right. So it 
was not much wonder that Patrick Henry, in his speech 
before the Virginia Convention, found it necessary to 
call attention to the tardy resistance of Virginia by say- 
ing, “Our brethren in the North are already in the 
field, why stand we here idle?”; or to read Washing- 
ton’s statement, “I abhor the idea of independence ” ; 
for the Virginia colonists had inherited not a willing- 
ness to resist the king, but a sense of duty, respect, and 
sacrifice for him. Besides, they were Episcopalians, who 
hated the Puritanism of Massachusetts, and whose an- 
cestors had met in battle the ancestors of the New-Eng- 
landers on the bloody fields of the Puritan Revolution. 
So we shall find that the rise of the spirit of resistance 
in Virginia and the South was due to a cause very differ- 
ent from that in New England. 

Maryland.—In Maryland there was another spirit of 
resistance, for these people, in the early history of the 
colony, were mainly Roman Catholics, the ancestors of 
whom, in the days of Elizabeth, James the First, and the 
later monarchs, had been bitterly persecuted by the an- 
cestors of both the Virginians and the New-Englanders ; 
so they hated with a bitter hatred both the Virginian of 
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the Established Church and the New England Puritan. 
But at heart they were, as retainers of the Calverts, as 
strictly royalists as were the Virginians. Besides, their 
liberal charter gave them no cause for resistance until 
the passage of the Stamp Act; so we must expect that 
the spirit of resistance in Maryland developed much 
more slowly than did the same spirit in New England. 
And here will be found a spirit of resistance arising 
from a basis different from that in either New England 
or in Virginia. 

Pennsylvania.—The fourth spirit of resistance, or 
rather, in earlier times, of non-resistance, is to be found 
in Pennsylvania. Its settlement by Quakers bespeaks 
at once the non-resistant spirit of that sect; and it was 
largely through immigrants, like Franklin, from New 
England and other colonies, that the spirit of resistance 
arose in this colony. 

New York, New Jersey, and Delaware——There was a 
fifth spirit of resistance in New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, whose Dutch and Swedish settlers of the 
earlier history of these colonies did not, of course, bring 
English ideas with them. ‘Their peculiar manners and 
customs caused them to stand aloof from the English 
colonists. The conglomeration of nationalities in New 
York in particular will make it plain that here again the 
spirit of resistance arose under circumstances and condi- 
tionsdiffering from those in the colonies beforementioned. 

We have, then, five different spirits of resistance to 
trace, until we find that they gradually merged into a 
common spirit of resistance in the Revolution of 1776. 
These spirits were a Puritan spirit, an Episcopalian- 
Cavalier spirit, a Roman Catholic spirit, a Quaker spirit 
modified by immigration, and a non-English spirit among 
the peoples of New York, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
The student should trace these spirits separately until he 
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finds religious and racial differences gradually becoming 
forgotten in the growing similarity of their industrial 
conditions and their political wrongs, at which time the 
various spirits of resistance became unified in what may 
be called the “ first Americans.” 

A knowledge of these facts impresses one with the 
value of the oppressions of the king and the British 
ministries as a negative good, in bringing together and 
unifying in a common spirit of resistance these dis- 
cordant elements—a thing so wonderful as to cause 
Washington to say that in his opinion it was little less 
than a miracle. 

As it was these various spirits of resistance, unified, 
that Burke was attempting to persuade the British min- 
istry to conciliate, it must be evident to the student 
that Burke’s effort to bring about conciliation can not 
be understood by any one who attempts to read it without 
a knowledge of these spirits of resistance and their devel- 
opment through the oppressive acts of the king and his 
ministers. Burke himself takes cognizance of these 
different spirits when, in paragraph forty-five of his 
speech, he names among the “six capital sources” of 
the trouble the following : “ Of descent, of form of gov- 
ernment, of religion in the northern provinces, of man- 
ners in the southern provinces, and of education.” He 
says, “ From all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has 
grown up.” 

It is the development of this “fierce spirit of liberty ” 
that the student must understand to be able to read the 
great speech in the true sense. 


A MeErHop FoR THE StuDY oF THE HiIsToRY 
LEADING UP TO THE SPEECH 


It may be permissible to suggest here a method of 
studying the development of the various spirits of resist- 
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ance in such a manner as to accomplish the purpose of 
developing argumentative power on the part of the stu- 
dents. 

No better opportunity can be offered for the training 
of the student in the preliminary steps of the prepara- 
tion of an argument than is to be found in the study of 
the development of the spirit of resistance in the colo- 
nies, provided the ordinary method of single questions 
with brief answers be laid aside, and an opportunity be 
given the student to take up a certain line of study in 
the development of the spirit of resistance in a colony, 
to read up on the subject, to work out his reading into 
connected form, and to give an extended and connected 
report on the same. Isolated thoughts will not make an 
argument, nor even a respectable talk or narrative. It 
is the power of connected and logical thought upon a 
subject that a student should seek to develop. Each 
one should understand that his training is distinctively 
his own, and that, like training in anything else, i5 de- 
pends upon processes through which he himself must 
go; that no other person’s going through these pro- 
cesses will make the student an adept in them any more 
than some one else’s practicing upon the piano will make 
the student a good pianist. He should go patiently to 
work through the various processes in the formation of 
a speech or an argument until he can, without assistance, 
accomplish these processes with that degree of ease and 
success that should be expected in high-school work, and 
that will be of value to him in his later life in college or 
out in the world. 

The student should not worry because he does not 
seem to be “covering enough ground”; that he is not 
“going through” a sufficient number of classics. He 
should expurgate these expressions from his vocabulary. 
It is not a question of “covering ground”; it is, as Dr. 
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W. N. Hailmann says, a question of “going into the 
ground ”; and it isa question of training. Ifthe student 
feels that he is daily developing power while undergoing 
this study preparatory to the study of Burke’s speech, 
he should keep right on: he is doing well enough. The 
question at last will be, both in college and out in life, 
not “How many classics have you read?” but “ How much 
training have you received?” or “ What can youdo?” An 
interesting evidence of this is to be found in the remark 
introductory to the questions on English at a recent 
examination (1899) for admission to Cornell University. 
The examiner says : 

“The main object of this examination is not to test 
the candidate’s knowledge of the books involved, though 
gross ignorance will be rejected, but rather to test the 
candidate’s training in written expression.” 

Training in the preparation and delivery of an argu- 
ment ts the thing to be sought in the study of Burke, at 
all expense whatsoever. 

The aim should be to give to each student opportu- 
nities to practice certain necessary processes preliminary 
to the processes required in the preparation-of an argu- 
ment. The following processes are those most necessary 
to the beginner : * 


1. The choice and limitation of the terms of a subject. 


* This book makes no pretension of being a treatise on argumen- 
tation. It does not pretend even to state, as should be done ina 
more elaborate work, the final steps in the preparation of an argu- 
ment. It simply states certain steps, the carrying out of which will 
be necessary to any student who takes up afterward the study of 
scientific argumentation. It asserts, however, that the mastery of 
these steps is necessary to any person who expects ever to make a 
right use of books in any line of study. 

For the best statement of the principles of argumentation, see 
Baker’s Principles of Argumentation. Ginn & Co, 
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2. The learning how to find for one’s self books upon 
this subject. 

3. The reading of the books and the taking of notes. 

4. The rearrangement of the notes in logical order. 

5. The expansion of the notes into a speech or a 
written thesis. 

The student should seek every opportunity to go 
through these processes, as he must know how to do 
these things in order to do the work preliminary to the 
preparation of an argument. 

The following method for the study of the history 
leading up to the Speech on Conciliation is suggested as 
furnishing opportunities for practice in the steps given 
in the preceding chapter: 

The class may be divided into sections, to each of 
which should be assigned the tracing of the spirit of 
resistance in one of the five colonies mentioned, care 
being taken to impress each section that it is not tracing 
the history of the colonies in general, but that it is trac- 
ing, in the history of the colonies, the development of 
the spirit of resistance to British oppression in regard to 
the particular colony assigned to that section. 

In the student’s search for related facts upon his sub- 
ject, to the exclusion of wnrelated facts, is to be devel- 
oped the training for that all-important step in the 
_ preparation of an argument—the power to collect material. 

The subject of the development of the spirit of re- 
sistance may, in classes of twenty-four to thirty, be sub- 
divided, with reference to each colony, to great advan- 
tage, as will be shown hereafter, as follows: 

Should there be six in a section, the following sub- 
division may be made, one part being given to each 
student to trace: 

1. The settlement of Bie colony, and the cause of the 
settlement in relation to its spirit of resistance. 
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2. The development of the first evidences of a spirit 
of resistance, citing the causes. 

3. The Board of Trade * and the British ministries, 
with their plans for “making the colonies useful to the 
mother country,” especially by means of the Navigation 
Acts and the Stamp Act. 

4. The further development of the spirit of resistance 
to the taking up of arms. 

5. A report upon the various British and colonial 
statesmen who were concerned, pro and con, in the de- 
velopment of the spirit of resistance. 

6. A study of the respective points of view of the 
mother country and of the colonies, discussing the just- 
ness of these viewpoints. 

At the close of these reports from the class should 
come a general discussion of the forgetting of old inter- 
colonial quarrels and prejudices, and the unification of 
the colonists as Americans. 

The following chart will illustrate the problem which 
the class is to solve. It is self-explanatory. 


Puritans (N. E.) 


<a 4776 
Pere the Souty, ) 


1 Americans 


1531 (2) Protestants | 


Roman 
Catholics | 


4650 Quakers (Penn. ) 


Roman Catholics (Md) 
Non-English (N. Y., N. J., and Del.) 


THE PROCESSES IN THE PREPARATION OF A 
REPORT UPON A QUESTION 


The processes through which a student should go in 
the development of areport upon his special question are: 


* The Board of Trade was a board consisting of thirteen mem- 
bers, whose duty it was to establish agents in the colonies in order 
to secure information concerning colonial resources, and to form 
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1. A careful consideration of the meaning of the 
question. 

*. A careful reflection as to what he already knows 
about it. 

3. A search for books in which further information 
can be found. 

4, A discriminative reading of these books, with the 
taking of notes relative to the subject. 

5. A careful rearrangement of these notes in logical 
order. 

6. The expansion of these notes for presentation to 
the class (not to the teacher) from the front of the 
class, and with as few notes as possible. 

The student should take the greatest care in con- 
sidering these steps in order, one at a time. The law of 
doing all great tasks is, the subdivision of a task down 
toa working point, and the accomplishment of each step 
in succession. Failures generally result from a juvenile 
desire to hurry on to the next process before the present 
one is thoroughly accomplished; or “to build in the 
air.” Let it be remembered that it is sometimes a year 
before the foundation of a great building is made to ap- 
pear above the surface of the ground. 


THe TRAINING VALUE OF RECITATIONS PREPARED 
UPON SEPARATE ASSIGNMENTS 


The student should understand the training value 
of his work. He should know, when old enough to 
study this speech, what relation his work bears to his 
mental progress. The reasons for the value of such 


plans so as to advise the ministry how “to make the colonies useful 
to the mother country.” In other words, this board was organized 
for the purpose of planning a systematic “ bleeding ” of the colonists 
to a point just short of inanition. 
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recitations may be best presented for consideration in 
tabulated form. ‘To discuss them were useless, as they 
are practically self-evident : 

1. A student is interested in the search for facts 
upon his subject becatise the facts are related—they 
have a continuity. He takes a Saxon delight in the 
chase. No student likes to study isolated facts, nor 
does he remember them. It is in related facts that 
human interest is found. 

2. The student is interested in reciting because he is 
telling his classmates what they do not know. ‘To re- 
cite to a class what they know as well as he only makes 
the reciter feel silly and disgusted. To test this, let 
one imagine himself to be telling a story that he knows 
is familiar to every one in his audience. 

3. The members of the class are interested because 
they are hearing what is new to them. They are not 
interested in hearing what they know as well as does 
the reciter. 

4, Attention and interest are unconsciously devel- 
oped. 

5. A much greater amount of material is brought 
before the class. 

6. The class serves the reciter as an audience before 
which he learns to lose his embarrassment and to speak 
easily and connectedly while upon his feet. 

?. An altruistic spirit is developed, for each learns to 
realize that he is working for the other. 

8. Experience has shown that recitations thus con- 
ducted are a constant delight; and the student, mean- 
while, is daily going through those processes through 
which he must go if he ever becomes a speaker, or if he 
ever accomplishes the purpose for which the study of 
the oration is intended. 
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PRELIMINARY DEBATES FOR PRACTICE 


As the purpose of the study of Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation is the development of the student’s argu- 
mentative power, and as this development can be had 
only by practice, every opportunity for the student’s 
practice should be seized upon. No better opportunity 
can be found for increasing the student’s interest in the 
history study preparatory to the study of the speech 
itself, and for giving him practice in speaking, than by 
debating upon questions chosen from the history lead- 
ing up to the study of the Speech on Conciliation. A 
student will master the history leading up to the Speech 
on Conciliation in no other way with such interest and 
rapidity as he will while he is studying that history in 
order to prepare for a debate upon some question drawn 
from that history. The debate furnishes a motive for 
the study of the history with zeal. For two reasons, 
therefore—practice in speaking, and the finding of a 
motive for the deeper interest in the history leading up 
to the study of the Speech—the questions for debate 
should be chosen from the history that is being studied. 

The following questions will serve as specimens: 

1. Was the British Government justified in closing 
the port of Boston ? 

2. Was the conduct of the British soldiery in the 
Boston massacre justifiable ? 

3. Was the Stamp Act a justifiable governmental 
measure ? 

4, Was England justifiable in her policy of “ making 
the colonies useful to the mother country ” ? 

5. Was the British Government justifiable in abro- 
gating the charter of Massachusetts in 1774? 

6. Were the Bostonians justifiable in throwing the 
tea overboard in the “ Boston Tea Party”? 
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It will be seen that the study of a question like one 
of these for the purpose of debating upon it is sure to 
incite a deeper interest in the history itself than can be 
found in any other way. 

’ 


DEBATING BY SECTIONS 


The organization of the class into sections for the 
study of the history will also serve for the organization 
of the class into debating sections. Each section should 
choose a question from the history of the colony with 
which the section is to deal. 

The Choosing of a Question and the Limitation of its 
Terms.—Each section should hold a meeting to choose a 
question, and to consider the statement of it. Every 
word of the question should be carefully considered in 
order that each side may know exactly what it must 
prove or disprove. Great care should be taken to de- 
termine exactly what is meant by such words as “justi- 
fiable.” 

Making the Outline—The terms of the question 
having been decided upon, each half of the section, as 
affirmative or negative, should hold a meeting to counsel 
upon the line of argument to be followed. This outline 
of the argument, or exactly what line the debaters in- 
tend to pursue, should be clearly and carefully made, as 
it constitutes the purpose which that side of the debate 
intends to accomplish. After the outline has been de- 
cided upon, it is well to divide it into as many parts as 
there are speakers on that side, in order that the speeches 
of leader and followers may tend toward the accomplish- 
ment of the same purpose. 

Preparation of the Briefs—Hach debater, taking 
within the general outline that share of it which he is 
to present, should then begin the preparation of his 
brief. He should go carefully through, one by one, the 
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six steps given on page 15. The value of the debate to 
a student’s training will depend upon the patient man- 
ner in which he pursues the six processes, one by one, 
to the completion of his argument. By this patient 
step-by-step work, and by the making of his speech to 
his class as an audience, and by these things only, can 
he hope to become a successful debater. The student 
who neglects the step-by-step process, and who gathers 
his arguments in a disconnected manner, no matter how 
good the individual arguments may be, is wasting his 
time and opportunities—he is working purposelessly. 
(The student will find much better advice than can be 
given in this work in Baker’s Principles of Argumenta- 
tion, Ginn & Co., or in Brookings and Ringwalt’s Briefs 
for Debates, Longmans.) 

Division of Time.—Each section, the two sides agree- 
ing, should be allowed to divide among the speakers the 
time allotted for the debate. 

Chairman of the Debate.—As presiding over an assem- 
bly is an important part of a speaker’s training, a stu- 
dent should be allowed to preside over the debate, each 
section choosing its own chairman from the remainder 
of the class, and no student acting as chairman for more 
than one debate, in order that as many students as pos- 
sible may have this practice. 

Programme.—Upon the day of a debate the section 
debating should present to its chairman a complete and 
carefully made out programme containing the question, 
the names of the debaters in the order in which they 
are to speak, and the time allotted to each, as a memo- 
randum for the use of the chairman. It is best that the 
question for debate be neatly written on the blackboard 
in front of the class, prior to the debate itself, in order 
that those listening to the debate may know the exact 
statement of the question. 
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Briefs to be given to the Teacher for Examination.— 
Of course, each debater has carefully prepared a brief of 
his argument, in which the authorities he gives in sup- 
port of the statements he makes are cited—volume, 
chapter, and page. This brief he should hand to the 
teacher for examination after his debate. 

Taking Notes.—One of the most important parts of a 
high-school student’s training is the ability to take notes 
of a speech or lecture. This power is absolutely indis- 
pensable in university life. A beginner will find it very 
difficult to make an outline or a brief of a long and elab- 
orate speech or argument simply from hearing it. He 
should begin the acquiring of this power by taking notes 
of short speeches. No better opportunity for such a be- 
ginning can be found than in making out a brief of each 
student’s speech in debate while it is being delivered, in 
order to acquire the important power of listening and 
of taking notes at the same time. These briefs should 
be carefully copied on uniform paper, and used in the 
preparation of a decision upon the debate, and then 
handed in to the teacher for examination and criti- 
cism as to the student’s ability to make out the brief of 
a speech as he hears it. 


DECISIONS UPON DEBATES 


Purpose—The purpose of decisions upon debates 
should not be so much to see who wins as to learn to 
divest one’s self of prejudice, and to learn to weigh evi- 
dence, thus developing fair-mindedness. 

Weighing of Evidence from the Briefs taken—Each 
student should aim, in preparing a decision upon a de- 
bate, to arrive at a just decision based upon the argu- 
ment presented, and without prejudice as to speaker or 
to previous opinions. The student should sit down, - 
having before him the briefs that he has taken of the 
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speeches made by the debaters, and without prejudice 
or preconceived opinions he should proceed (1) to a 
careful examination of the statement of the question ; 
(2) then toa careful examination of the briefs in the 
order in which the speeches were delivered, carefully 
weighing the arguments presented, until he has arrived 
at a decision for which he can give good reasons when 
called upon. 

Time of the Decision.—As the purpose of deciding is 
to learn to weigh evidence, the debate should not be 
decided at once, as such action is likely to be hasty and 
to prevent the weighing of the evidence. The decision, 
therefore, should be postponed for at least one day, in 
order to give each student time to go through the pro- 
cess mentioned under the caption “ Weighing of Evi- 
dence from the Briefs taken.” 

Appointment of Judges.—<As it is desirable that each 
student should have training in the weighing of evi- 
dence, for no one can prepare an argument who can not 
weigh evidence, it is not best to appoint judges to decide 
a debate until the day set for the decision and its dis- 
cussion, in order that each student may expect to be 
chosen as a judge, and that he will, therefore, prepare 
himself by the study of the question and the briefs that 
he has taken. Upon the day of the decision, all the 
students being prepared to decide, three judges may be 
chosen who are to render, upon slips of paper as usual, 
a decision upon the debate. After having rendered 
their decision, each one of the judges should be called 
upon to justify his decision from the briefs that he has 
taken. Thereafter the decision should be open for dis- 
cussion by the remaining members of the class, from the 
briefs that they have taken. No student should be 
allowed to assign a reason for his decision by saying, “I 
have decided for the affirmative (or negative) because I 
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thought they presented stronger arguments.” He should 
be required to show from his briefs why the arguments 
were stronger. If desirable, the decision of the judges may 
be followed by a second decision by the class as a body. 
This plan will insure the greatest possible amount of 
practice in the methodical weighing of evidence. 


SomE CAUTIONS IN DECIDING 


1. A student, in sitting down to his briefs, should 
first try to forget that he has any friends upon the 
debate. 

2. He should try to forget his preconceived opinions 
upon the question. He is not deciding upon the ques- 
tion, but upon the arguments presented. 

3. He should make an effort to ascertain the truth 
of the evidence cited in support of statements. 

4, He should beware of the effect of a “ last speech,” 
being careful not to overestimate its value on account 
of its having come last. 

5. It is not fair, in debate, to use the influence of 
the name of some sacred book by quoting from it, as 
final proof, some statement unsupported by further evi- 
dence. Such statements have no weight as evidence. 

6. Mere assertions, ordinarily, have no value as argu- 
ments. 

Criticism.—A student who is earnestly seeking the 
development of his argumentative power, and of his 
power of speaking while upon his feet, 7s also seeking 
ertticism ,; for it is, first, by improving his good quali- 
ties, and, secondly, by getting rid of his bad qualities, 
that he must attain the powers he seeks. It is best, 
after a decision has been rendered and discussed, that 
each debater should have an opportunity “to see him- 
self as others see him”; therefore, his speech and his 
presentation of it, for his own good, should be open to 
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discussion. The first point that should be discussed 
should always be on the positive side, or what was well 
done. After this has been discussed, those faults of 
position, want of earnestness, want of clearness, want of 
force, want of close adherence to the subject, etc., should 
be freely discussed. Hach student must overcome his 
own faults, and must, by a rigid self-examination, rid 
himself of these faults and replace them by excellences. 


A STUDY OF BURKE’S AUDIENCE 


The study of the audience to which a speech or argu- 
ment is to be delivered is necessary to the preparation 
of the speech or argument; and as every great speech 
or argument must be suited to the audience, it will be 
necessary in the study of Burke’s Speech to know some- 
thing of his audience—the House of Commons before 
which he spoke; therefore some pupil from the class 
should be detailed to present a report upon Burke’s 
audience, the House of Commons of 1775. He should 
take care to present information upon the following par- 
ticulars: 

1. What is the House of Commons? 

2. Its organization and customs. 

3. A blackboard drawing of the House of Commons, 
or a picture of the same passed around the class. 

4. The political parties of the time, and the one in 
power; their principles. 

5. Some of the prominent statesmen who listened to 
Burke. 

6. The circumstances under which the speech was 
made. 

%. The probable location from which Burke made his 
speech. 

8. The conduct of the House during the speech. 

3 
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THE ORATOR HIMSELF 


The entire class should participate in the study of 
Burke’s life and his public services, a sketch of which is 
given on page 25. It would be better, however, if a 
deeper study of this subject could be made. An out- 
line is herewith given. The following of this outline 
in study and recitation will prevent the usual wander- 
ing of the students. If the attention of the students 
be called in advance to the necessity of this study 
and the method of carrying it out, most of it can be 
prepared from the other preliminary reading done by 
the students. A familiarity with the outline given will 
enable the student to take notes upon it to some extent 
while doing his preparatory historical reading. 

Morley’s Life of Burke, in the English Men of Let- 
ters Series, is the best life for the high-school student. 
The article by Morley in the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
excellent. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF BURKE’S LIFE 
(Note to the student: Take notes on the outline as you read.) 


I. Brera. 
A. Time. 
B. Place. 
C. Parents. 
D. Ancestors. 
1. On the father’s side. 
2. On the mother’s side. 
II. CuimpxHoop, BoyHoop, AND Harty Manuoop. 
A. Incidents of. 
B. Tendencies, 
C. Formative influences. 
D. Education. 
1. In boyhood. 
2. In early manhood. 
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III. Mannwoop. 
. Seeking a profession. 
. Final choice. 
. Location. 
. Political circumstances. 
. Political contemporaries, 
. Conduct in public life. 
Conduct in private life. 
Success. 
. Financial affairs. 
. His rank as an orator. 
. Great works. 
. Greatest work. 
. Death. 
1. Time. 
2. Place. 
8. Incidents of. 
4, Condition of finances, 
5. Place of burial. 
. Four phases of his life. 
. Descendants. (#) 
. Best books about him. 
. Characteristics. 
. Miscellaneous incidents. 
. Memory gems. 
. Works best worth reading. 
TV. Huis Inruvence upon Manxinp. 


Be Ran Pee ooWPe 


HnnoWow 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE oF EDMUND BURKE 


EpMUND BuRKE, “one of the greatest names in the 
history of political literature,” was born, according to the 
most probable account, at Dublin, January 12, 1729, new 
style. Little is known of Burke’s family. It is known 
that his father was a well-to-do Protestant attorney of 
Dublin, and that his mother, who was a Roman Catholic, 
was a member of a reputable family of the name of Na- 
gle. Itis known that Edmund had one sister and two 
brothers; one brother, Garret Burke, being older, and 
the other, Richard Burke, being younger than Edmund. 
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At the age of twelve Edmund was sent to Ballitore, 
a short distance from Dublin, to a school kept by an 
English Quaker named Abraham Shackleton. The two 
succeeding years, which Burke spent at this school, 
proved to be of great value in forming the character of 
the future statesman and orator, for Shackleton was a 
most excellent teacher and a noble man. Later in life 
Burke attributed the foundation of his character and 
ability to the teaching and influence of Shackleton. 

In 1743, at the age of about fourteen, Burke was sent 
to Trinity College, Dublin, where he remained until he 
received his bachelor’s degree in 1748. Burke’s student 
life was not marked by careful and serious following of 
the course of study. He preferred to read in accordance 
with his own pleasure in the library of the university, 
or to take long rambles in the country about Dublin. 
It must not be thought that he did not improve his mind 
while at the university; he simply preferred to follow 
the bent of his own intellect, a safe method for those 
only, perhaps, who in later life evince the possession of 
genius. So we find him making deep excursions of his 
own, in the library of the university, first into the realm 
of natural philosophy, then delving into mathematics, 
then into logic and metaphysics, then into history, and 
turning at length to read widely and deeply in the realm 
of poetry. He left the university with but a fair degree 
of scholarship, but with his mind saturated with a deep 
and broad information which was to be of inestimable 
value to him in his future career. 

Of his companionships while at the university little 
is known. Oliver Goldsmith was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin at the same time, but it is not known 
that they were acquainted there. Their sincere friend- 
ship in after life as fellow-members of the famous “ Lit- 
erary Club” in London can not be told in detail here. 
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In 1750 he went to London to study law at the Temple. 
Of the next nine years of his life but little is known. It 
is known that he turned from the law to become a writer, 
thus deeply displeasing his father, who was a stern and 
severe man, and who was so incensed at his son’s disre- 
gard of the father’s wishes that he cut off Edmund’s 
allowance and left him to shift for himself. He became 
one of the many young writers who frequented London 
at this time, doing “hack ” work and practicing debate 
and oratory in the debating societies which were main- 
tained by the young lawyers and writers of the time. In 
1756 he published A Vindication of Natural Society and 
A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on 
the Sublime and Beautiful. The first of these, which 
was a satire upon the writings of Bolingbroke, a noted 
writer of works of a skeptical nature, brought him some 
reputation in England, while the second attracted some 
attention in Germany. He attempted several other works 
during these nine years, but they are of little value. It 
may be said that his most important work, as far as 
his future was concerned, was in connection with Dods- 
ley’s Annual Register, a publication which gave annu- 
ally a summary of all important events, especially those 
of a political nature. It will be seen that the acquisi- 
tion of information necessary to a writer upon a work of 
this character must have helped to make Burke that en- 
cyclopxdia of political information which astounded the 
hearers of his speeches in Parliament at a later date. 

In 1756 Burke married Mary Jane, daughter of Dr. 
Nugent, a physician of Bath. The marriage proved to 
be a very happy one. 

In 1761 he accompanied William Gerard Hamilton, 
secretary to Lord Halifax, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to that country as Hamilton’s assistant. In 1763 Hamil- 
ton procured for Burke a pension of three hundred 
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pounds a year; but the independent Burke, upon find. 
ing out that Hamilton had expected to purchase out- 
right, not only Burke’s services, but also his political in- 
dependence, by means of the pension, quarreled with 
Hamilton, and, to regain his political freedom, threw up 
his pension after having enjoyed it but a year. 

In 1765 Burke became private secretary to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Rockingham’s ministry remained in power but a year, 
but there sprang up between the marquis and Burke a 
friendship which was interrupted only by the death of 
Rockingham in 1782. In 1766 Burke took his seat in 
Parliament for the borough of Wendover, and on Jan- 
uary 27th of the same year, he made his first speech in 
Parliament, an effort of such splendid eloquence and 
logical argument as to bring him at once prominently 
before the public. His history from this time on is a 
part of the history of Great Britain. 


Burke’s PouiticAL LIFE AND PRINCIPLES 


The keynote of Burke’s political life and principles 
and of all his future political action may be summed up 
as follows: He was an earnest and intense believer in hu- 
man liberty, but that human liberty must be based upon 
the principles of the English Constitution. He was an 
enemy to innovations. He strove earnestly for human 
liberty and happiness, but he strenuously resisted any 
radical change in the English Constitution. He held 
that it was not a change of form in government that 
was needed to bring about liberty and happiness, but 
only a fair and just administration of government under 
the principles of the existing constitution. It has often 
been said that Burke made an absolute change in his 
principles in his fierce resistance to the French Revolu- 
tion. This is not true. He stood for the existing prin- 
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ciples of the constitution fairly and justly administered. 
He was not so much opposed to the struggles of the 
French for liberty as to their reckless overturning of all 
established religion and of the monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. His conduct in this matter was entirely con- 
sistent with his earlier career, only his opposition to 
radical constitutional changes grew fiercer and fiercer as 
he advanced in years. Under this interpretation only 
can a fair and just estimate be placed upon Burke’s po- 
litical career. 

Burke’s political life may be properly divided into 
three periods—his life with respect to the affairs of Eng- 
land and her American colonies, his life with respect to 
England and her government of India, and his life with 
respect to the French Revolution. 

Burke and American Affairs.—It may be said, despite 
the fact that during this period Burke was simply a 
member of Parliament, that nevertheless he was the 
principal factor in the Whig opposition to the policy 
and the party of the king. This period is marked by 
three great speeches, which, for breadth of informa- 
tion, clearness and force of argument, and splendor of 
presentation, have possibly never been equaled. These 
speeches were the Speech on American Taxation (in 
1774), the Speech on Conciliation with the American 
Colonies (in 1775), and the Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol (in 1777). The last, although not delivered 
orally, may also be classed as a speech. “It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that they (‘the three pieces’) com- 
pose the most perfect manual in our literature, or in 
any literature, for one who approaches the study of pub- . 
lic affairs, whether for knowledge or for practice. They 
are an example without fault of all the qualities which 
the critic, whether a theorist or an actor, of great politi- 
cal situations should strive by night and by day to pos- 
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sess. If the subject with which they deal were less near 
than it is to our interests and affections as free citizens, 
these three performances would still abound in the les- 
sons of an incomparable political method.” The truth 
of this statement can not be discussed here, but the stu- 
dent who follows the study of these three speeches far 
enough will find out that Morley does not exaggerate. 

The further discussion of Burke’s “ American Pe- 
riod ” is left to the student in his study of the Speech on 
Conciliation and the history leading up to it, for which 
study provision is made elsewhere in this book. 

Burke and the Affairs of India.—After the close of 
the American War Burke turned his attention to an 
equally great question—the question of the maladminis- 
tration of the affairs of India by the East India Com- 
pany. This period is marked by two tremendous efforts 
—the Speech, in 1785, On the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, 
and Burke’s speeches, in 1786, at the prosecution of 
Warren Hastings, the chief administrative officer of the 
East India Company. The student should consult for a 
study of this period some extended life of Burke, or 
Macaulay’s Hssay on Warren Hastings. 

Burke and the French Revolution.—The closing years 
of the “ Indian Period” ushered in the French Revolu- 
tion. Earlier in life Burke had visited Paris, where he 
was well received and entertained by the ablest men and 
women of that city. While in Paris he had seen the 
beautiful but ill-fated Marie Antoinette. The treatment 
which the fierce republican patriots of the French Revo- 
lution accorded to this woman, whose qualities and 
whose beauty had touched the sensitive Irishman most 
deeply, aroused his generous nature to a fiercer heat 
than it had ever before known; and in 1790 the world, 
which had always considered Burke an enemy of kings, 
was electrified by his publication of Reflections on the 
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Revolution in France, in which he fiercely attacked the 
revolutionists, and rose to sublime heights of eloquence 
in defense of the hapless queen. His reputation as a 
defender of the people against the misgovernment of 
kings was at once changed into that of a most ardent 
defender of kings. The Reflections must be read in 
order to realize the fierceness of his attack upon the 
revolutionists and their defenders. The common belief, 
however, that Burke in this affair changed his princi- 
ples is incorrect. Burke was always a conservative. 
As has been said before, he was a believer in the reform 
of government under its existing system and principles, 
and he had always been radically opposed to changes in 
the form of governments. Pope’s lines may be said to 
define Burke’s position : 


“ For forms of government let fools contest ; 
What’s best administered is best.” 


In 1794 Burke bade farewell to Parliament. His son 
Richard took his father’s place as member from Malton. 
The king, who, by Burke’s attack upon the French 
Revolutionists, had been changed from an enemy to an 
ardent friend, determined to make Burke a peer of the 
realm under the title of Lord Beaconsfield. The patent 
of nobility was being prepared when Burke’s son Rich- 
ard, who was to succeed him in the title, suddenly died, 
thus destroying forever Burke’s fondest hope of perpet- 
uating his name and greatness through his son. Disap- 
pointed and heart-broken, he writes of this time: “ The 
storm has gone over me, and I lie like one of those old 
oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me. 
I am stripped of all my honors; I am torn up by the 
roots, and lie prostrate on the earth. ... I am alone. 
I have none to meet my enemies in the gate. . . . I live 
in an inverted order. They who ought to have suc- 
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ceeded me have gone before me. They who should 
have been to me as posterity are in the place of ances- 
tors.” 

Burke accepted in lieu of the title a pension of 
twenty-five hundred pounds a year. He who had once 
fiercely opposed the granting of pensions to favorites 
was now bitterly attacked in turn. He answered his 
enemies in his Letter to a Noble Lord, in which he justi- 
fied his acceptance of a pension. 

In 1796, as his life drew to a close, he rose to one 
more mighty effort. Pitt, then Prime Minister, had 
determined upon a peace with France, England’s heredi- 
tary enemy. At the very mention of peace Burke came 
to the front with Letters on a Regicide Peace with his 
old-time eloquence and power. This was his last great 
effort. He died on the 9th of July, 1797, at the age of 
about sixty-eight years, preserving his faculties to the 
end. His last thoughts could hardly have been pleas- 
ant ones, for, in addition to his personal disappoint- 
ments, he passed away just at a moment when his 
beloved England was in the midst of a mighty crisis. 

“With magnanimous tenderness, Fox proposed that 
he should be buried among the great dead ‘in Westmin- 
ster Abbey; but Burke had left strict injunctions that 
his funeral should be private, and he was laid in the 
little church at Beaconsfield.” 

Of his family, no descendants remain except those 
descended from his sister. 


BuRKE’S PRIVATE LIFE 


His Friends—Among Burke’s friends should be 
mentioned his old teacher’s son, Richard Shackleton, 
grave, pure gentleman, whom Burke loved most sin- 
cerely. They kept up a constant correspondence, and 
in later life Richard visited Burke at Beaconsfield. 
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There we find the pious Quaker kneeling alone in his 
chamber praying that a divine hand might guide his 
great friend in his mighty enterprises. 

Another friend was William Burke, who was of no 
blood relation to Edmund, but who was his almost con- 
stant companion during the nine years from 1750 to 
1759. Their friendship lasted to the end. 

Another was the Marquis of Rockingham. Burke’s 
appreciation of this noble friend is shown in his tribute 
to him in his Speech on American Taxation. 

Another was Charles James Fox, in his earlier days 
his political opponent, but later his firm personal and 
political friend. The friendship of the two high souls 
unfortunately came to an end from an offense which 
Burke conceived Fox had given him by quoting as refu- 
tation of something Burke had said on the floor of the 
House a sentence from Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
Burke’s pride was so deeply wounded that he declared 
their friendship at anend. Fox explained, with tears in 
his eyes, that he meant no offense, and begged for a 
renewal of their friendship; but Burke had been too 
deeply wounded, and he ever after refused a recon- 
ciliation. 

His happiest associations, outside his family, were 
among his friends at the famous “ Literary Club,” where 
he spent many delightful hours with Doctor Johnson, 
David Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Goldsmith, 
and others, whose names are too familiar to need discus- 
sion here. 

In his friendships Burke was noble, manly, and gen- 
erous, with the exception of his treatment of Fox, as 
related above, and a few other cases where trouble and 
grief had made him irritable in his later years. 

Burke’s Financial Affairs——In his financial affairs 
Burke was no exception to the rule that most prominent 
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men of the time were deeply in debt. His life from the 
time when his father cut off his allowance until the 
receipt of his first pension in 1763 was a struggle for a 
livelihood. After he joined his fortunes with Rocking- 
ham, in 1765, he was in easier circumstances from the 
beneficence of that nobleman, and by means of loans 
from his friends. In 1769 he performed an astonishing 
financial feat. With a very limited income, and with no 
apparent means otherwise, Burke purchased a fine estate 
of about six hundred acres at Beaconsfield in Bucking- 
hamshire at a cost of nearly twenty-two thousand pounds. 
How a “penniless man of letters” expected to pay for 
such an estate, or even to support its expense, is incom- 
prehensible ; for, aside from a small income resulting 
from the property and from his profits as a writer, and 
for a short time from the receipt of seven hundred 
pounds per annum as agent for the colony of New York, 
he had no resources. It is known, however, that the 
property was mortgaged for almost its entire value, and 
that the sum actually paid—about six thousand pounds 
—was loaned to him by Rockingham and other friends. 
He died heavily in debt, having borrowed. from Rocking- 
ham alone sums amounting to thirty thousand pounds. 
This enormous debt was generously canceled in Rock- 
ingham’s will. 


BuRKE’S CHARACTERISTICS 


Personal Appearance.—In his personal appearance 
Burke was large and ungainly, awkward in gait and 
clumsy in his gestures. He was very near-sighted, and 
wore a pair of large spectacles, which, from their clumsi- 
ness of make at that time, were not qualified to add to 
the grace of one’s personal appearance. He dressed 
badly, and destroyed whatever grace there was in his 
manner of dress by having his pockets stuffed out with 
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cumbrous rolls of manuscript. He spoke hurriedly, and 
with a strong Irish brogue. And yet there was about 
him that unmistakable air of the man of great affairs; 
the well-set lines of the mouth and the furrowed brow 
betokening the man of deep thought and suffering. 

A Great Talker.—Burke was a great talker. Johnson 
said: “So desirous is he to talk, that if one is talking at 
this end of the table he’ll talk to somebody at the other 
end; ... that if you met him for the first time in the 
street, where you were stopped by a drove of oxen, and 
you and he stepped aside to take shelter but for five 
minutes, he’d talk to you in such a manner that when 
you parted you would say, ‘This is an extraordinary 
man.’” Johnson also said that Burke was a better 
talker than listener—a not unnatural thing for the mo- 
nopolizing old doctor to say. However, he must have 
been good company; for a few days before Johnson’s 
death Burke called upon him and expressed a fear that 
himself and his friends might be oppressive to the sick 
man. “No, sir!” said Johnson, “it is not so; and I 
must be in a wretched state, indeed, when your company 
is not a delight to me.” 

His greatest fault in conversation or in speaking 
was that of refining his argument or explanation to the 
point of “splitting hairs.” Goldsmith describes him as 
follows, in his poem Retaliation: 

“ Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much; 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought on dining; 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 
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For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short ’twas his fate, unemployed, or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.” 


Universal Interest.—Goldsmith was not far from the 
truth when he said that Burke was “fraught with all 
learning.” He seemed able to lead the conversation, no 
matter what the subject. From the best method of rais- 
ing cabbages and carrots on his farm to the minutest 
question of finances, or to one of art or literature, he 
seemed equally well versed. 

Generosity—_He was exceedingly generous. When 
the poet Crabbe, then unknown and poor, wrote a letter 
to Burke asking assistance, it happened that Burke was 
most deeply absorbed in his struggle with Lord North; 
nevertheless, he sent for the young poet, gave him a sum 
of money, and finally assisted him to a position as chap- 
lain to the Duke of Rutland. In another case, when he 
himself was deeply in debt, he paid, with the assistance 
of his cousin and his brother, the expenses of a strug- 
gling painter named Barry, for a period of five years, 
while the latter was studying art upon the Continent. 
The painter repaid his kindness with ingratitude. 

At another time he became the protector of two 
Brahmans who had come to England and had been badly 
treated by the people of London. He took them to his 
home at Beaconsfield, where he entertained them and 
gave them an apartment in which to perform the rites 
of their religion. 

The bread that he cast upon the waters returned to 
him, for his friends—as in the case of Rockingham— 
seemed to want to shower money upon him, and his good 
friend Dr. Brocklesby, when Burke was in financial dis- 
tress, sent him a thousand pounds as a present, and 
begged the privilege of repeating the like every year. 
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His Irritability in Old Age—As Burke grew old he 
became very irritable whenever a political subject was 
broached. This characteristic became so marked after 
his publication of his Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, and the consequent defection of his political friends, 
that any reference to the subject had to be avoided in 
his presence. Miss Burney says that if the subject 
of politics were introduced into a pleasant conversation, 
his face immediately assumed “the expression of a man 
who is going to defend himself from murderers.” The 
question of the French Revolution had become almost a 
mania with him. On account of it he broke his friend- 
ship with his best friends. After he had broken with 
Fox, in the memorable scene related by Morley in the 
article on Burke in the Encyclopedia Britannica, he 
was taken home in a carriage by his friend Mr. Curwen ; 
but upon finding that this friend also differed with him 
on the question, he was with difficulty restrained from 
getting out of the carriage. This characteristic was 
undoubtedly the reason why he never attained to a posi- 
tion in the ministry. Says one who had frequently heard 
Burke’s friends discuss the advisability of giving him a 
place in the ministry, “‘ He was so violent, so overbear- 
ing, so arrogant, so intractable, that to have got on with 
him in a cabinet would have been utterly and absolutely 
impossible.” And yet it is pleasant to think that, at 
this very time when he was most broken and irritable 
from misfortunes, the defection of almost all his old 
friends, and the death of his only son, a friend who 
called at Beaconsfield found him rolling on the floor in 
the highest glee engaged in boisterous play with some 
little children, “and pouring out in his gambols the 
sublimest images, mixed with the most wretched puns.” 

As an Orator.—See the paragraph on “ Personal Ap- 
pearance ” and the quotation from Goldsmith under 
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“A Great Talker” for some of his characteristics as an 
orator. According to most accounts he lacked power to 
hold his audience, probably because he “cut blocks with 
a razor.” He refined his argument until it became 
wearisome. The younger members called him “the 
dinner bell,” because his rising to speak was a signal 
for a general departure of the members as if for din- 
ner. It issaid that his Speech on Conciliation “ emptied 
the benches”; yet Macaulay says that at the trial of 
Warren Hastings his speech so affected the audience 
that “the energy and pathos of the great orator ex- 
torted expressions of unwonted admiration from all, 
and for a moment seemed to pierce even the resolute 
heart of the defendant. The ladies in the gallery ... 
were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Handker- 
chiefs were pulled out, smelling bottles were handed 
round, hysterical sobs and screams were heard, and some 
were even carried out in fits.” The student will have 
to take his choice of these conflicting accounts. 

As a Literary Man.—For a study of Burke as a liter- 
ary man and writer it is suggested that the student 
examine Olark’s A Study of English Prose Writers, 
pages 291-322 (Scribners), or Minto’s Manual of Eng- 
lish Prose Literature, pages 440-461 (Ginn & Co.). 

Life Influence.—During his own time Burke’s influ- 
ence upon affairs was not great except perhaps upon 
the administration of the affairs of India, in the prose- 
cution of Warren Hastings; but his good influence, 
through the study of his speeches and political writings, 
is incalculable. The march of ideas is always more irre- 
sistible than the march of armies. Those in power in 
Burke’s time “ wielded the thunder of the state”; their 
armies are dust and their navies have long since passed 
away; but the force of ideas which Burke mobilized 
and organized is still taking possession of citadels of 
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civilization in all lands where his language is spoken ; 
and they will take possession of you, students, if you 
really read them, and will, through you as citizens, con- 
tinue to influence the world for good government and 
for human right and liberty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


As one of the most important parts of a student’s 
training is the development of the power {0 find books 
upon any subject which he may be studying, it has been 
considered best not to give extended bibliographies, but 
rather to give such directions as will enable a student to 
make out his own bibliographies, and thus to acquire 
independent power in this important particular. 

How to find Books.—The following method is sug- 
gested to the student as a guide in his search for books: 

Let it be supposed that the subject the student 
wishes to look up is The Causes of the Revolution. 
Let him take some shorter history of the United States, 
say McLaughlin’s (D. Appleton and Company), and turn 
to the word “ Revolution ” in the index. Here, under 
this word, he will find “causes of, 169-188.” Now let 
him turn to page 169 and read the chapter. At its close 
he will find references, with the chapter or pages given, 
to ten other books. He should now write down in his 
notebook these references exactly as they are given, and 
then read out such as are accessible to him. In these 
books he will find so many other references that he will 
not need any other bibliography than that which he can 
find for himself. This can be continued indefinitely. 

Taking Notes——In taking notes of that part of the 
chapter which will be of use to him, the student should 
be careful to write after each note the title of the book 
where it can be found, giving chapter and page, in order 
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that he may be able to refer to it again or to cite his 
authority for his statement should he be called upon to 
do so. 

Look first at Home for Books.—Oftentimes a student 
will carry home from the library books copies of which 
have long lain upon the shelves of the bookcase at home. 
Examine the books at home before going to the library. 

Scarcity of Books in Smaller Cities and Towns— 
Schools in smaller cities and towns often complain of 
the want of books. It should be remembered that, al. 
though in these places there may not be so wide a range 
of books, there are fewer students to use those that may 
be found. The greatest difficulty in securing books oc- 
curs in those cities with large libraries where there are 
a hundred or more students wanting the same book. 
Even a small town is certain to contain enough books in 
private libraries to admit of a fairly successful study of 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation ; and boys and girls who 
will take good care of these books will be able to borrow 
them, for those who like to read books like to loan them 
to persons who will take good care of them. If there 
be among the students a spirit of helping each other, 
there will be little difficulty in securing books. 

The Bibliography.—The following bibliographies con- 
sist of the best and most available books on the subject 
of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. The books named 
also contain extended bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
The Rise of the Spirit of Resistance 
I, Brier Histories 


A. McLaughlin’s History of the American Higher D. Appleton 
and Company. $1.40. 

B. McMaster’s School History of the United States. American 
Book Company. $1. 
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. Fiske’s The American Revolution, 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin 


and Company. $4. 


. Lecky’s The American Revolution. D. Appleton and Company. 


$1.25. 
G. W. Greene’s Historical View of the American Revolution. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.50. 


. Sloane’s The French War and the Revolution. Scribners. $1.25. 
. Fisher’s The Colonial Era. Scribners. $1.25. 
. American Commonwealth Series, volumes concerning the Thir- 


teen Original Colonies. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
$1.25 each. 


. American Statesmen Series, lives of statesmen concerned in the 


Revolution. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.25 each. 


IJ. Extenpep Histories 


Bancroft’s History of the United States, 6 vols. D. Appleton 
and Company. $10. 


. McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, 6 vols, 


D. Appleton and Company. $15. 

Hildreth’s History of the United States,6 vols. Harpers, $12. 

Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, 8 vols. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $44. 

Larned’s History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading ; 
article, United States; contains many original documents. 
The C. A. Nichols Company. $30. 

Tyler’s The Literary History of the American Revolution, 2 
vols. Putnams. $38 each. 


III. Oriernan Sources 


Parliamentary History of England, volumes covering period of 
the American Revolution. 


. Dodsley’s Annual Register, volumes covering period of the 


American Revolution. 


IV. Books coNnTAINING BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


. Channing and Hart’s Guzde to the Study of American History. 


Ginn and Company. $2. 


. Winsor’s Reader’s Hand-Book of the American Revolution. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.25. 
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V. BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE HousrE or CoMMONS 


. McDonagh’s The Book of Parliament. Isbister and Company, 

Limited, London. 6s. (Excellent.) 

. Skottowe’s A Short History of Parliament. Harpers. $1.25. 

An Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, Jennings, 
compiler. D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

. Munsey’s Magazine for November, 1897, contains a good arti- 

cle on The Parliaments of the World, by Thomas B. Reed. 
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VI. BrograpHy oF EpMuND BURKE 


A. Morley’s Life of Hdmund Burke, English Men of Letters Series. 
Harpers. $1.25. (Best short life.) 

B. Encyclopedia Britannica, article, Burke, Edmund, by John 
Morley; should be read by every student of the Speech on 
Conciliation. 


VII. Burke as a Lirerary Man 


A. Clark’s A Study of English Prose Writers. Scribners. (Excel- 
lent.) Contains good bibliography. $2. 

B. Minto’s A Manual of English Prose Writers. Ginn and Com- 
pany; contains excellent discussion of Burke’s style. $1.50. 


VIII. Tue Stupy or ARGUMENTATION, 


A. Baker’s Principles of Argumentation. Ginn and Company ; the 
standard work. $1.12. 

B. Brookings and Ringwalt’s Briefs for Debate. Longmans, Green 
and Company. $1.25. 


IX, Wuat Every Stupent or Burkez’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION 
SHOULD READ 


A. Samuel Johnson’s Taxation no Tyranny, Johnson’s works. 
This pamphlet states the English side of the case. 

B. Burke’s Speech on American Taxation and Burke’s Letter to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol, Burke’s works. The Speech on Amer- 
rican Taxation states the American side of the case. 

C. Beer’s The Commercial Policy of England toward the Ameri- 
can Colonies. The Macmillan Company. $1. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BRIEF 


The Thing of the Greatest Importance in the Compre- 
hending of Burke's Argument.—Burke’s Speech on Con- 
ciliation is an answer to Lord North’s “ project” (para- 
graph 10), entitled Propositions for Conciliating the 
Differences with America, the text of which is given in 
the note on paragraph 10, page 140. Burke’s argument 
can not be comprehended without a thorough knowl- 
edge of this “project.” The student should master its 
meaning. The following diagram gives the simple plan 
of Burke’s Speech : 


North’s method 


(wrong). 
CoNCILIATION 
{agreed to by Burke contrasts the 
both North } two methods. 
and Burke). 


Burke’s method 
(right). 


The First Reading of the Speech.—It is well-nigh 
impossible for a student to succeed in making a correct 
brief of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation without having 
first familiarized himself with the Speech by giving it 
several careful readings. The student is advised to give 
the Speech at least one very careful reading, examining 
the notes upon each paragraph as he reads it, in order 
to understand such expressions as “the grand penal 
bill,” “the object,” “the statute of Henry the Eighth,” 
etc. 

The Making of the Brief.—The skeleton brief here 
given is so arranged as to induct the student gradually 
into the making of the complete brief. The brief of 
the Introduction to the Speech is given in full as a 
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model. The student should compare it carefully with 
the first fourteen paragraphs of the Speech, observing 
how the paragraphs are reduced to sentences by finding 
the central thought of each. Occasionally a paragraph 
will contain two or more separate and important thoughts. 
If the student will carefully compare the Introduction 
with the brief of the Introduction, he will have no trou- 
ble in completing, by his own efforts, the brief of the 
remainder of the Speech on Conciliation. 

The System of Numbering in the Brief—In the brief 

of the Speech— 

1. The larger divisions of the Speech have been 
marked in bold-faced capitals, thus: A, B, C, 
ete. 

2. Subdivisions of 1, thus: I, II, ITI, ete. 

3. Subdivisions of 2, ordinary capitals, thus: A, B, 
C, ete. 

4. Subdivisions of 3, Arabic figures, thus: 1, 2, 3, ete. 

5. Subdivisions of 4, small letters, thus: a, b, c, ete. 

The following will illustrate the scheme of numbering: 


A. 


if 
iO 
AS 
B. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


9. SP 


In the brief here given, directions to the student are 
inclosed in brackets, and the numbers of paragraphs of 
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the Speech in marks of parenthesis, as in the following 
example: [Here follow with reasons, numbering 1, 2, 3, 
ete. (39-45).] 

Final Instructions for the Comparison of the Brief of 
the Introduction with the Introduction to the Speech._— 
If the student will work this out carefully, he will save 
many hours of fruitless labor. 

Observe the following reduction of paragraphs to 
brief sentences : 

Paragraph (1) to L 

Paragraph (2) to II. 

Paragraphs (3) and (4) to III, followed by a reason 

for the statement made therein, and marked A. 

Paragraphs (5), (6), (7), and (8) to IV, followed by 

reasons A, B, and C. 

Paragraph (9) to V. 

Paragraph (10) to VI, followed by a reason, A. 

Paragraphs (11), (12), and a part of (13) to VIL, fol- 

lowed by reasons A, B, C, and D. 
The latter part of paragraph (13) to VIII, followed 
by reasons A and B. 

This brings Burke to the statement, in paragraph 
(14), of the two questions which he intends to discuss in 
the Brief Proper, and which, in the Brief of the Intro- 
duction here given, are stated in A and B under IX. 

In the latter part of paragraph (14), he bridges the 
chasm between the Introduction and the Argument of 
the Speech by the statement which is reduced to X. 

The student should follow out this explanation with 
painstaking care, reading each paragraph from his book, 
and then reading the sentence to which the paragraph 
has been reduced. The Brief of the Introduction here 
given he should use as a model for the Brief Proper, 
which, to a great extent, he must make out for him- 
self. 
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The Use of Full Sentences in Brief-making.—A_ brief 
should be made out in concise but complete sentences, 
not in phrases. 


BRIEF OF BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION 
Introduction 


I. The return of the grand penal bill gives Parlia- 
ment another opportunity to choose a plan for 
the government of the American colonies (1). 
II. When Burke first entered Parliament, the gravity 
of this subject obliged him to take more than 
common pains to instruct himself in everything 
relating to it, and he arrived at fixed ideas (2). 
III. He has continued ever since in his original senti- 
ments (3); but Parliament, with the opportu- 
nity of an enlarged view, has frequently made 
unjustifiable changes in its sentiments (4); 
for— 
A. Its changes of policy have kept America 
in a state of continual agitation (4). 
IV. Burke feels compelled to address the House (5-8), 
for— 
A. Public sentiment now demands that the 
minority cease opposing, and present a 
plan for the government of America (5). 
B. Though a member of the minority should 
not hazard plans of government (6), 
public calamity forces decorum to yield 
to a higher duty (7). 
C. His insignificance itself will cause his 
plan to be discussed upon its merit 
alone (8). 
V. Burke’s proposition is to secure peace by remoy- 
ing the grounds of difference (9). 
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VI. Burke’s plan may disappoint some people (10), for— 

A. It is so simple that it will not appeal to 
the curious (10). 

VII. Burke’s plan derives advantages from the propo- 
sition and registry of Lord North’s project (11), 
for (11-13)— 

A. By accepting Lord North’s resolution, 
the House has declared that concilia- 
tion is admissible (11). 

B. By accepting Lord North’s resolution, 
the House has declared conciliation ad- 
missible previous to any submission on 
the part of the colonies (12). 

C. By accepting Lord North’s resolution, 
the House has gone further, and has 
admitted that complaints about the 
former mode of taxation have not been 
wholly unfounded (12). 

D. Though Burke’s plan differs from Lord 
North’s as to mode, it is based on the 
same principle—that of conciliation 
(13). 

VIII. The proposal for peace ought to originate with 
England (13) ; for— 

A. England, being the superior power, may 

offer peace with honor and safety (13). 
IX. Parliament has, then, two capital leading ques- 
tions to consider (14) : 

A. Whether England ought to concede (14). 

B. What the concession should be (14). 

X. Parliament should determine both of these ques- 
tions, not upon abstract ideas of right or upon 
mere general theories of government, but ac- 
cording to the true nature and the peculiar 
circumstances of the case (14). 
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BRIEF PROPER 
Direct proof 


A. England ought to conciliate the American colonies 
(14), for (15-65)— 
I. The nature and circumstances of “the object ” 
require conciliation (15), for (15-30)— 
A. [Give here, in a complete sentence, 
the reason given in (15-16).] 
B. [Give, as in A, reason in (17-28). 
Find reasons for B, numbering 1 
and 2; and if reasons are given 
for either of these, state and mark 
a, b, etc. Arrange as follows: 


ih 
a. 
2. 
a. 
b. 
c.| 


©. [Work out asin A. (29).] 
D. [Work out asin A. (30).] 


Refutation 


II. Prudent management of the colonies is bet- 
ter than force (32), for (82-36)— 

[Find four reasons for the above state- 
ment, write in condensed but com- 
plete sentences, and mark with capital 
letters, placing after each reason, in 
marks of parenthesis, the number of 
the paragraph wherein the reason is 
given. | 
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III. [State the third general reason] (37), for— 

A. The spirit of liberty is stronger in the 
English colonies than in any other 
people on the earth (38), for— 

[Here follow with reasons, num- 
bering 1, 2, 3, etc. (39-45). ] 

IV. Something must be done with the fierce 
spirit of liberty which has grown up (46), 
for— 

A. Coercion has failed (46), for— 
[State three unhappy results of 
coercion (46, 47), numbering as 
heretofore. | 
V. Of three possible methods of dealing with 

America, the third only is feasible (48), 

for (49-65)— 

A. [State first method, and find reasons 
for its impossibility, numbering 1, 
2, etc., and if reasons are given for 
these, state and mark a, b, etc., as 
in I, B (49-58).] 

B. [Work out as you did A (59-64). ] 

C. The third method, being the only 
one left, we must therefore adopt 
(65). 


Direct proof 
(The nature of the concession) 


B. We must satisfy the complaint of the colonies that 
they are taxed in a Parliament in which they are 
not represented (66), for (66-88)— 
' I. To please (conciliate) any people, you must 
give them the boon which they ask 


(66). 
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Refutation 


II. The argument that England has a legal 
right to tax the colonies is immaterial 
(67), for (67-69)— 
A. It is not a question of right, but of 
policy (67). 
B. [Find another reason in (68)], for— 
1. As a matter of policy, we should 
[complete this reason] (69). 
III. The objection that a repeal of the revenue 
laws would be followed by an attack upon 
the trade laws (71) is illogical, for (70-75)— 
A. [(72)] 
B. [(73)] 
©. [(74)] 
D. [(75)] 
IV. That the colonies will go further still (76) is 
untrue, for (76-77)— 
A. [Find reason implied in (76). ] 
B. [(77)] 


Direct proof 


V. The genius of the English Constitution (the 
former policy) sustains Burke’s plan of 
conciliation (79), for (80-87)— 

[ Here work out as reasons, and mark cor- 
rectly, the four great examples in (80- 
87), and the fifth, or summary, in (88), 
with reasons for each, if any are given. | 


(The method of the concession) 


C. Although the distance prevents colonial representa- 
tion in Parliament, a substitute for that method 
can be found (89), for (90-107)— 
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I. The ancient constitutional policy of the 
kingdom has taught Parliament (90, 91)— 
A. To establish the equity and justice 
of a taxation in America by grant, 
and not by ¢mposition (91). 
[ Follow in B, C, and D, with three other 
items given in (91). ] 

Ii. Parliament would command an immediate 
peace by admitting the following proposi- 
tions (92) : 

A. That the colonies have no represen- 
tation in Parliament (93). 

B. That the colonies have been “ touched 
and grieved” by unjust taxation 
(94), for (95, 96)— 

[ Work out reasons in (95, 96). ] 

C. [Briefly state the third proposition 
(97).] 

D. [Briefly state the fourth proposition 
(98), giving reasons for (99). | 

E. [Briefly state the fifth proposition 
(100), stating reasons given in 
(101-105).] 

F. [Briefly state the sixth proposition 
(106), with reasons, if any are 
given (107).] 


CONCLUSION 


A. Since it has been proved that coercion has failed, 
and that true conciliation has succeeded, shall not 
Parliament conclude to remove the discontent of 
the colonies by agreeing to “three consequential 
propositions”? [See (117), and for the “three 
consequential propositions” see (109), (114), and 
(115)], for (109-116)— 
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I. Parliament would remove discontent among 
the colonies by repealing the penal acts 
enumerated in the resolution (109), for— 

A. The Boston Port Bill is unjust (110), 
for— 
[Work out two reasons in (110).] 
B. [State reason in (111).] 
C. [State reason in (112).] 
D. [State reason in (113).] 

II. Parliament would remove discontent by se- 
curing a fair and unbiased judicature in the 
colonies (114). 

III. Parliament would remove discontent by regu- 
lating the courts of admiralty (115), so that 
they should be more commodiously situated 
and should render justice (116). 


Refutation 


B. “Here I should close; but I’ perceive some objec- 
tions remain, which I ought, if possible, to remove.” 
I. The objection that the colonies will apply the 
concession made (government by grant) to 
all parts of legislative authority (118) can 
not be sustained, for— 
[ Work out reasons in (119-121). ] 
II. [State the objection in (122), and work out 
reasons in refutation in same paragraph. | 
III. Lord North’s plan is open to many objections 
(123), for— : 
[Work out seven reasons for this state- 
ment in (124-131), with reasons for D 
in (128, 129).] 
IV. Acomparison of Lord North’s plan with Burke’s 
will show which should be chosen (182), for— 
LWork out contrasts in (132) as reasons. ] 
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V. The objection that Burke’s plan will give no 
revenue (133) can not be sustained, for— 
[ Work out reasons in (133-136). ] 


PERORATION 


I. [State, in a single sentence, the thought in 
(137-138). | 
II. [State, in a sentence, the thought in (139). ] 
Ill. Burke therefore moves his resolutions (140- 
155). 
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EDMUND BURKE’S SPEECH 


ON MOVING HIS RESOLUTIONS FOR 
CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES 


Delivered in the House of Commons, March 22, 1775 


[1] I Hopn, Sir, that, notwithstanding the austerity 
of the Chair, your good nature will incline you to some 
degree of indulgence toward human frailty. You will 
not think it unnatural that those who have an object 
depending which strongly engages their hopes and fears 
should be somewhat inclined to superstition. As I came 
into the House, full of anxiety about the event of my 
motion, I found, to my infinite surprise, that the grand 
penal bill, by which we had passed sentence on the trade 
and sustenance of America, is to be returned to us from 
the other House. I do confess, I could not help looking 
on this event as a fortunate omen. I look upon it asa 
sort of providential favor by which we are put once more 
in possession of our deliberative capacity, upon a busi- 
ness so very questionable in its nature, so very uncertain 
in its issue. By the return of this bill, which seemed to 
have taken its flight forever, we are at this very instant 
nearly as free to choose a plan for our American govern- 
ment as we were on the first day of the session. If, Sir, 
we incline to the side of conciliation, we are not at all 
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embarrassed (unless we please to make ourselves so) by 
any incongruous mixture of coercion and restraint. We 
are therefore called upon, as it were, by a superior warn- 
ing voice, again to attend to America; to attend to the 
whole of it together; and to review the subject with an 
unusual degree of care and calmness. 

[2] Surely it isan awful subject; or there is none so 
on this side of the grave. When I first had the honor of 
a seat in this House, the affairs of that continent pressed 
themselves upon us as the most important and most deli- 
cate object of parliamentary attention. My little share 
in this great deliberation oppressed me. I found myself 
a partaker in a very high trust; and having no sort of 
reason to rely on the strength of my natural abilities for 
the proper execution of that-trust, I was obliged to take 
more than common pains to instruct myself in every- 
thing which relates to our colonies. I was not less 
under the necessity of forming some fixed ideas concern- 
ing the general policy of the British Empire. Some- 
thing of this sort seemed to be indispensable, in order, 
amidst so vast a fluctuation of passions and opinions, 
to concenter my thoughts, to ballast my conduct, to pre- 
serve me from being blown about by every wind of fash- 
ionable doctrine. I really did not think it safe or manly 
to have fresh principles to seek upon every fresh mail 
which should arrive from America. 

[3] At that period I had the fortune to find myself 
in perfect concurrence with a large majority in this 
House. Bowing under that high authority, and pene- 
trated with the sharpness and strength of that early im- 
pression, I have continued ever since, without the least 
deviation, in my original sentiments. Whether this be 
owing to an obstinate perseverance in error, or to a re- 
ligious adherence to what appears to me truth and rea- 
son, it is in your equity to judge. 
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[4] Sir, Parliament, having an enlarged view of 
objects, made, during this interval, more frequent 
changes in their sentiments and their conduct than 
could be justified in a particular person upon the con- 
tracted scale of private information. But though I do 
not hazard anything approaching to censure on the 
motives of former parliaments to all those alterations, 
one fact is undoubted—that under them the state of 
America has been kept in continual agitation. Every- 
thing administered as remedy to the public complaint, 
if it did not produce, was at least followed by, a 
heightening of the distemper; until, by a variety of ex- 
periments, that important country has been brought 
into her present situation—a situation which I will not 
miscall, which I dare not name; which I scarcely know 
how to comprehend in the terms of any description. 

[5] In this posture, Sir, things stood at the begin- 
ning of the session. About that time a worthy member 
of great parliamentary experience, who in the year 1766, 
filled the chair of the American Committee with much 
ability, took me aside, and, lamenting the present aspect 
of our politics, told me, things were come to such a pass 
that our former methods of proceeding in the House 
would be no longer tolerated; that the public tribunal 
(never too indulgent to a long and unsuccessful opposi- 
tion) would now scrutinize our conduct with unusual 
severity; that the very vicissitudes and shiftings of 
ministerial measures, instead of convicting their authors 
of inconstancy and want of system, would be taken as 
an occasion of charging us with a predetermined dis- 
content which nothing could satisfy, while we accused 
every measure of vigor as cruel, and every proposal of 
lenity as weak and irresolute. The public, he said, would 
not have patience to see us play the game out with our 
adversaries: we must produce our hand. It would be 
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expected that those who for many years had been active 
in such affairs should show that they had formed some 
clear and decided idea of the principles of colony gov- 
ernment; and were capable of drawing out something 
like a platform of the ground which might be laid for 
future and permanent tranquillity. 

[6] I felt the truth of what my honorable friend 
represented; but I felt my situation, too. His applica: 
tion might have been made with far greater propriety 
to many other gentlemen. No man was indeed ever 
better disposed, or worse qualified, for such an undertak- 
ing than myself. Though I gave so far in to his opin- 
ion that I immediately threw my thoughts into a sort of 
parliamentary form, I was by no means equally ready to 
produce them. It generally argues some degree of nat- 
ural impotence of mind, or some want of knowledge of 
the world, to hazard plans of government except from a 
seat of authority. Propositions are made, not only in- 
effectually, but somewhat disreputably, when the minds 
of men are not properly disposed for their reception ; 
and for my part, I am not ambitious of ridicule; not 
absolutely a candidate for disgrace. 

[7] Besides, Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in 
general no very exalted opinion of the virtue of paper 
government, nor of any politics in which the plan is to 
be wholly separated from the execution. But when I 
saw that anger and violence prevailed every day more 
and more, and that things were hastening toward an 
incurable alienation of our colonies, I confess my cau- 
tion gave way. I felt this as one of those few moments 
in which decorum yields to a higher duty. Public 
calamity is a mighty leveler; and there are occasions 
when any, even the slightest, chance of doing good 
must be laid hold on, even by the most inconsiderable 
person. 
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[8] To restore order and repose to an empire so 
great and so distracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, 
an undertaking that would ennoble the flights of the 
highest genius, and obtain pardon for the efforts of the 
meanest understanding. Struggling a good while with 
these thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more firm. I 
derived, at length, some confidence from what in other 
circumstances usually produces timidity. I grew less 
anxious, even from the idea of my own insignificance. 
For, judging of what you are by what you ought to be, 
I persuaded myself that you would not reject a reason- 
able proposition because it had nothing but its reason to 
recommend it. On the other hand, being totally desti- 
tute of all shadow of influence, natural or adventitious, I 
was very sure that, 1f my proposition were futile or dan- 
gerous, if it were weakly conceived, or improperly timed, 
there was nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, dazzle, 
or delude you. You will see it just as it is; and you 
will treat it just as it deserves. 

[9] The proposition is peace. Not peace through 
the medium of war; not peace to be hunted through 
the labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations ; not 
peace to arise out of universal discord, fomented from 
principle, in all parts of the empire; not peace to de. 
pend on the juridical determination of perplexing ques- 
tions, or the precise marking the shadowy boundaries of 
a complex government. It is simple peace, sought in its 
natural course, and in its ordinary haunts. It is peace 
sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in principles 
purely pacific. I propose, by removing the ground of 
the difference, and by restoring the former unsuspecting 
confidence of the colonies in the mother country, to give 
permanent satisfaction to your people; and (far from a 
scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each 
other in the same act, and by the bond of the very 
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same interest which reconciles them to British govern- 
ment. 

[10] My idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever 
has been the parent of confusion; and ever will be so, 
as long as the world endures. Plain good intention, 
which is as easily discovered at the first view, as fraud is 
surely detected at last, is, let me say, of no mean force 
in the government of mankind. Genuine simplicity of 
heart is a healing and cementing principle. My plan, 
therefore, being formed upon the most simple grounds 
imaginable, may disappoint some people when they hear 
it. It has nothing to recommend it to the pruriency of 
curious ears. ‘There is nothing at all new and captivat- 
ing init. It has nothing of the splendor of the project 
which has been lately laid upon your table by the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon. It does not propose to fill your 
lobby with squabbling colony agents, who will require 
the interposition of your mace at every instant to keep 
the peace among them. It does not institute a magnifi- 
cent auction of finance, where captivated provinces come 
to general ransom by bidding against each other, until 
you knock down the hammer, and determine a propor- 
tion of payments beyond all the powers of algebra to 
equalize and settle. 

[11] The plan which I shall presume to suggest 
derives, however, one great advantage from the proposi- 
tion and registry of that noble lord’s project,—the idea 
of conciliation is admissible. First, the House, in ac- 
cepting the resolution moved by the noble lord, has ad- 
mitted, notwithstanding the menacing front of our 
address, notwithstanding our heavy bills of pains and 
penalties, that we do not think ourselves precluded 
from all ideas of free grace and bounty. 

[12] The House has gone further: it has declared 
conciliation admissible, previows to any submission on 
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the part of America. It has even shot a good deal be- 
yond that mark, and has admitted that the complaints 
of our former mode of exerting the right of taxation 
were not wholly unfounded. That right thus exerted is 
allowed to have had something reprehensible in it, some- 
thing unwise, or something grievous; since, in the midst 
of our heat and resentment, we, of ourselves, have pro- 
posed a capital alteration; and, in order to get rid of 
what seemed so very exceptionable, have instituted a 
mode that is altogether new; one that is, indeed, wholly 
alien from all the ancient methods and forms of Parlia- 
ment. 

[13] The principle of this proceeding is large 
enough for my purpose. The means proposed by the 
noble lord for carrying his ideas into execution, I think, 
indeed, are very indifferently suited to the end; and 
this I shall endeavor to show you before I sit down. 
But, for the present, I'take my ground on the admitted 
principle. I mean to give peace. Peace implies recon- 
ciliation; and, where there has been a material dispute, 
reconciliation does in a manner always imply concession 
on the one part or on the other. In this state of things 
I make no difficulty in affirming that the proposal ought 
to originate from us. Great and acknowledged force is 
not impaired, either in effect or in opinion, by an un- 
willingness to exert itself. The superior power may 
offer peace with honor and with safety. Such an offer 
from such a power will be attributed to magnanimity. 
But the concessions of the weak are the concessions of 
fear. When such a one is disarmed, he is wholly at the 
mercy of his superior; and he loses forever that time 
and those chances, which, as they happen to all men, 
are the strength and resources of all inferior power. 

[14] The capital leading questions on which you 
must this day decide are thes two: First, whether you - 
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ought to concede; and secondly, what your concession 
ought to be. On the first of these questions we have 
gained (as I have just taken the liberty of observing to 
you) some ground. But I am sensible that a good deal 
more is still to be done. Indeed, Sir, to enable us to 
determine both on the one and the other of these great 
questions with a firm and precise judgment, I think it 
may be necessary to consider distinctly the true nature 
and the peculiar circumstances of the object which we 
have before us; because after all our struggle, whether 
we will or not, we must govern America according to 
that nature and to those circumstances, and not ac- 
cording to our own imaginations, nor according to 
abstract ideas of right; by no means according to mere 
general theories of government, the resort to which 
appears to me, in our present situation, no better than 
arrant trifling. I shall therefore endeavor, with your 
leave, to lay before you some of the most material of 
these circumstances in as full and as clear a manner as 
Iam able to state them. 

[15] The first thing that we have to consider with 
regard to the nature of the object is, the number of 
people in the colonies. I have taken for some years a 
good deal of pains on that point. I can by no calcula- 
tion justify myself in placing the number below two 
millions of inhabitants of our own European blood and 
color, besides at least 500,000 others, who form no incon- 
siderable part of the strength and opulence of the whole. 
This, Sir, is, I believe, about the true number. There 
is no occasion to exaggerate where plain truth is of so 
much weight and importance. But whether I put the 
present numbers too high or too low, is a matter of 
little moment. Such is the strength with which popu- 
lation shoots in that part of the world, that state the 
- numbers as high as we will, while the dispute continues, 
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the exaggeration ends. While we are discussing any 
given magnitude, they are grown to it. While we 
spend our time in deliberating on the mode of govern- 
ing two millions, we shall find we have millions more to 
manage. Your children do not grow faster from in- 
fancy to manhood than they spread from families to 
communities, and from villages to nations. 

[16] I put this consideration of the present and the 
growing numbers in the front of our deliberation; be- 
cause, Sir, this consideration will make it evident to a 
blunter discernment than yours, that no partial, narrow, 
contracted, pinched, occasional system will be at all suit- 
able to such an object. It will show you, that it is not 
to be considered as one of those minima which are out 
of the eye and consideration of the law; not a paltry 
excrescence of the state; not a mean dependent, who 
may be neglected with little damage, and provoked with 
little danger. It will prove that some degree of care 
and caution is required in the handling such an object; 
it will show that you ought not, in reason, to trifle with 
so large a mass of the interests and feelings of the hu- 
man race. You could at no time do so without guilt; 
and be assured you will not be able to do it long with 
impunity. 

[17] But the population of this country, the great 
and growing population, though a very important con- 
sideration, will lose much of its weight if not combined 
with other circumstances. The commerce of your colo- 
nies is out of all proportion beyond the numbers of the 
people. This ground of their commerce indeed has 
been trod some days ago, and with great ability, by a 
distinguished person, at your bar. This gentleman, 
after thirty-five years—it is so long since he first ap- 
peared at the same place to plead for the commerce of 
Great Britain-—has come again before you to plead the 
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same cause, without any other effect of time, than that 
to the fire of imagination and extent of erudition which 
even then marked him as one of the first literary char- 
acters of his age, he has added a consummate knowledge 
in the commercial interest of his country, formed by a 
long course of enlightened and discriminating experi- 
ence. 

[18] Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming after 
such a person with any detail, if a great part of the 
members who now fill the House had not the misfortune 
to be absent when he appeared at your bar. Besides, 
Sir, I propose to take the matter at periods of time 
somewhat different from his. There is, if I mistake 
not, a point of view from whence, if you will look at this 
subject, it is impossible that it should not make an im- 
pression upon you. 

[19] Ihave in my hand two accounts: one a com- 
parative state of the export trade of England to its colo- 
nies, as it stood in the year 1704, and as it stood in the 
year 1772; the other a state of the export trade of this 
country to its colonies alone, as it stood in 1772, com- 
pared with the whole trade of England to all parts of 
the world (the colonies included) in the year 1704. 
They are from good vouchers; the latter period from 
the accounts on your table, the earlier from an original 
manuscript of Davenant, who first established the in- 
spector-general’s office, which has been ever since his 
time so abundant a source of parliamentary information. 

[20] The export trade to the colonies consists of 
three great branches: the African, which, terminating 
almost wholly in the colonies, must be put to the ac- 
count of their commerce; the West Indian; and the 
North American. All these are so interwoven that the 
attempt to separate them would tear to pieces the con- 
texture of the whole; and if not entirely destroy, would 
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very much depreciate the value of all the parts. I 
therefore consider these three denominations to be, 
what in effect they are, one trade. 

[21] The trade to the colonies, taken on the export 
side, at the beginning of this century, that is, in the 
year 1704, stood thus :— 


Exports to North America and the West Indies.. £483,265 

Oma CHinw cesses ere mast sen esas ccc «eee 86,665 
£569,930 

[22] In the year 1772, which I take as a middle 


year between the highest and lowest of those lately laid 
on your table, the account was as follows :— 


To North America and the West Indies....... £4,791,784 
LORATIICAT cere trees re Det esate cee bees 866,398 

To which, if you add the export trade from 
Scotland, which had in 1704 no existence.... 364,000 
£6,022,182 


[23] From five hundred and odd thousand, it has 
grown to six millions. It has increased no less than 
twelvefold. This is the state of the colony trade as 
compared with itself at these two periods within this 
century; and this is matter for meditation. But this is 
not all. Examine my second account. See how the 
export trade to the colonies alone in 1772 stood in the 
other point of view, that is, as compared to the whole 
trade of England in 1704. 


The whole export trade of England, including 


thatito:the colonies,in) 170472 1..o1e. 1-1 £6,509,000 
Export to the colonies alone in 1772.......... 6,022,000 
MM IFLELON CO arta eteleie iors eiarersisacte oon tel: £487,000 


[24] The trade with America alone is now within 
less than £500,000 of being equal to what this great 
commercial nation, England, carried on at the beginning 
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of this century with the whole world! If I had taken 
the largest year of those on your table, it would rather 
have exceeded. But, it will be said, is not this Amer- 
ican trade an unnatural protuberance, that has drawn 
the juices from the rest of the body? ‘The reverse. It 
is the very food that has nourished every other part into 
its present magnitude. Our general trade has been 
greatly augmented, and augmented more or less in 
almost every part to which it ever extended; but with 
this material difference, that of the six millions which in 
the beginning of the century constituted the whole mass 
of our export commerce, the colony trade was but one- 
twelfth part: it is now (as a part of sixteen millions) 
considerably more than a third of the whole. This is 
the relative proportion of the importance of the colonies 
at these two periods; and all reasoning concerning our 
mode of treating them must have this proportion as its 
basis, or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, and sophistical. 
[25] Mr. Speaker, I can not prevail on myself to 
hurry over this great consideration. It is good for us to 
be here. We stand where we have an immense view of 
what is, and what is past. Clouds, indeed, and darkness 
rest upon the future. Let us, however, before we de- 
scend from this noble eminence, reflect that this growth 
of our national prosperity has happened within the short 
period of the life of man. It has happened within sixty- 
eight years. There are those alive whose memory might 
touch the two extremities. For instance, my Lord 
Bathurst might remember all the stages of the progress. 
He was in 1704 of an age at least to be made to com- 
prehend such things. He was then old enough acta 
parentum jam legere, et que sit poterit cognoscere virtus. 
Suppose, Sir, that the angel of this auspicious youth, 
foreseeing the many virtues which made him one of the 
most amiable, as he is one of the most fortunate, men of 
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his age, had opened to him in vision that when, in the 
fourth generation, the third prince of the House of 
Brunswick had sat twelve years on the throne of that 
nation which (by the happy issue of moderate and heal- 
ing councils) was to be made Great Britain, he should 
see his son, Lord Chancellor of England, turn back the 
current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, and raise 
him to a higher rank of peerage, while he enriched the 
family with a new one—if, amidst these bright and happy 
scenes of domestic honor and prosperity, that angel 
should have drawn up the curtain and unfolded the 
rising glories of his country, and while he was gazing 
with admiration on the then commercial grandeur of 
England, the genius should point out to him a little 
speck, scarce visible in the mass of the national interest, 
a small seminal principle, rather than a formed body, 
and should tell him—* Young man, there is America, 
which at this day serves for little more than to amuse 
you with stories of savage men and uncouth manners; 
yet shall, before you taste of death, show itself equal to 
the whole of that commerce which now attracts the 
envy of the world. Whatever England has been grow- 
ing to by a progressive increase of improvement, brought 
in by varieties of people, by succession of civilizing con- 
quests and civilizing settlements in a series of seventeen 
hundred years, you shall see as much added to her by 
America in the course of a single life!” If this state of 
his country had been foretold to him, would it not re- 
quire all the sanguine credulity of youth, and all the 
fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe it? 
Fortunate man, he has lived to see it! Fortunate in- 
deed, if he lives to see nothing that shall vary the pros- 
pect, and cloud the setting of his day! 

[26] Excuse me, Sir, if, turning from such thoughts, 
lresume this comparative view once more. You have 
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seen it ona large scale: look at it on a small one. I will 
point out to your attention a particular instance of it in 
the single province of Pennsylvania. In the year 1704, 
that province called for £11,459 in value of your com- 
modities, native and foreign. ‘This was the whole. 
What did it demand in 1772? Why, nearly fifty times 
as much; for in that year the export to Pennsylvania 
was £507,909, nearly equal to the export to all the colo- 
nies together in the first period. 

[27] I choose, Sir, to enter into these minute and 
particular details because generalities, which in all 
other cases are apt to heighten and raise the subject, 
have here a tendency to sink it. When we speak of the 
commerce with our colonies, fiction lags after truth, in- 
vention is unfruitful, and imagination cold and barren. 

[28] So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object 
in the view of its commerce, as concerned in the exports 
from England. If I were to detail the imports, I could 
show how many enjoyments they procure, which deceive 
the burden of life; how many materials which invigorate 
the springs of national industry, and extend and animate 
every part of our foreign and domestic commerce. This 
would be a curious subject indeed, but I must prescribe 
bounds to myself in a matter so vast and various. 

[29] I pass, therefore, to the colonies in another 
point of view—their agriculture. This they have prose- 
cuted with such a spirit, that, besides feeding plentifully 
their own growing multitude, their annual export of 
grain, comprehending rice, has some years ago exceeded 
a million in value. Of their last harvest, lam persuaded 
they will export much more. At the beginning of the 
century some of these colonies imported corn from the 
mother country: for some time past the Old World has 
been fed from the New. The scarcity which you have 
felt would have been a desolating famine, if this child 
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of your old age, with a true filial piety, with a Roman 
charity, had not put the full breast of its youthful ex- 
uberance to the mouth of its exhausted parent. 

[30] As to the wealth which the colonies have 
drawn from the sea by their fisheries, you had all that 
matter fully opened at your bar. You surely thought 
those acquisitions of value, for they seemed even to ex- 
cite your envy; and yet the spirit by which that enter- 
prising employment has been exercised ought rather, in 
my opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration. 
And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass 
by the other parts, and look at the manner in which the 
people of New England have of late carried on the whale 
fishery. While we follow them among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the 
deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s 
Straits, while we are looking for them beneath the 
arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the an- 
tipodes, and engaged under the frozen Serpent of the 
south. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and 
romantic an object for the grasp of national ambition, is 
but a stage and resting place in the progress of their 
victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more 
discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of 
both the poles. We know that while some of them 
draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of 
Africa, others run the longitude and pursue their gigan- 
tic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is 
vexed by their fisheries. No climate that is not witness 
to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor 
the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sa- 
gacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most peril- 
ous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has 
been pushed by this recent people—a people who are 
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still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood. 

[31] When I contemplate these things ; when I know 
that the colonies in general owe little or nothing to any 
care of ours, and that they are not squeezed into this happy 
form by the constraints of watchful and suspicious gov- 
ernment, but that, through a wise and salutary neglect, 
a generous nature has been suffered to take her own way 
to perfection—when I reflect upon these effects, when I 
see how profitable they have been to us, I feel all the 
pride of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of 
human contrivances melt and die away within me. My 
rigor relents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

[32] I am sensible, Sir, that all which I have as- 
serted in my detail is admitted in the gross; but that 
quite a different conclusion is drawn from it. America, 
gentlemen say, is a noble object: it is an object well 
worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people 
be the best way of gaining them. Gentlemen in this 
respect will be led to their choice of means by their 
complexions and their habits. Those who .understand 
the military art will of course have some predilection 
for it. Those who wield the thunder of the state may 
have more confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I 
confess, possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion 
is much more in favor of prudent management than of 
force—considering force not as an odious, but a feeble, 
instrument for preserving a people so numerous, so 
active, 80 growing, so spirited as this, in a profitable and 
subordinate connection with us. 

[33] First, Sir, permit me to observe that the use 
of force alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a 
moment, but it does not remove the necessity of sub- 
duing again; and a nation is not governed which is 
perpetually to be conquered. 
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[34] My next objection is its wncertainty. Terror 
is not always the effect of force; and an armament is 
not a victory. If you do not succeed, you are without 
resource ; for, conciliation failing, force remains; but, 
force failing, no further hope of reconciliation is left. 
Power and authority are sometimes bought by kindness, 
but they can never be begged as alms by an impover- 
ished and defeated violence. 

[385] A further objection to force is, that you im- 
pair the object by your very endeavors to preserve it. 
The thing you fought for is not the thing which you 
recover ; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed 
in the contest. Nothing less will content me than 
whole America. I do not choose to consume its strength 
along with our own; because in all parts it is the Brit- 
ish strength that I consume. I do not choose to be 
caught oy a foreign enemy at the end of this exhausting 
conflict, and still less in the midst of it. I may escape; 
but I can make no insurance against such an event. 
Let me add that I do not choose wholly to break the 
American spirit; because it is the spirit that has made 
the country. 

[36] Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favor 
of force as an instrument in the rule of our colonies. 
Their growth and their utility has been owing to meth- 
ods altogether different. Our ancient indulgence has 
been said to be pursued toa fault. It may be so. But 
we know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault was more 
tolerable than our attempt to mend it; and our sin far 
more salutary than our penitence. 

[37] These, Sir, are my reasons for not entertain- 
ing that high opinion of untried force, by which many 
gentlemen, for whose sentiments in other particulars I 
have great respect, seem to be so greatly captivated. 
But there is still behind a third consideration concern- 
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ing this object, which serves to determine my opinion 
on the sort of policy which ought to be pursued in the 
management of America, even more than its population 
and its commerce: I mean its temper and character. 

[38] In this character of the Americans a love of 
freedom is the predominating feature which marks and 
distinguishes the whole; and as an ardent is always a 
jealous affection, your colonies become suspicious, rest- 
ive, and untractable, whenever they see the least attempt 
to wrest from them by force, or shuffle from them by 
chicane, what they think the only advantage worth liv- 
ing for. This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the 
English colonies probably than in any other people of 
the earth; and this from a great variety of powerful 
causes ; which, to understand the true temper of their 
minds and the direction which this spirit takes, it will 
not be amiss to lay open somewhat more largely. 

[39] First, the people of the colonies are descend- 
ants of Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation, which 
still, I hope, respects, and formerly adored, her freedom. 
The colonists emigrated from you when this part of 
your character was most predominant; and they took 
this bias and direction the moment they parted from 
your hands. They are therefore not only devoted to 
liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas, and 
on English principles. Abstract liberty, like other mere 
abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in 
some sensible object ; and every nation has formed to 
itself some favorite point, which by way of eminence 
becomes the criterion of their happiness. It happened, 
you know, Sir, that the great contests for freedom in 
this country were from the earliest times chiefly upon 
the question of taxing. Most of the contests in the 
ancient commonwealths turned primarily on the right 
of election of magistrates, or on the balance among the 
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several orders of the state. The question of money was 
not with them so immediate. But in England it was 
otherwise. On this point of taxes the ablest pens and 
most eloquent tongues have been exercised ; the great- 
est spirits have acted and suffered. In order to give 
the fullest satisfaction concerning the importance of 
this point, it was not only necessary for those who in 
argument defended the excellence of the English Con- 
stitution to insist on this privilege of granting money as 
a dry point of fact, and to prove that the right had been 
acknowledged in ancient parchments and blind usages 
to reside in a certain body called a House of Com- 
mons. They went much further: they attempted to 
prove, and they succeeded, that in theory it ought to be 
so, from the particular nature of a House of Commons 
as an immediate representative of the people, whether 
the old records had delivered this oracle or not. They 
took infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that in all monarchies the people must in effect, 
themselves, mediately or immediately, possess the power 
of granting their own money, or no shadow of liberty 
could subsist. The colonies draw from you, as with their 
lifeblood, these ideas and principles. Their love of lib- 
erty, as with you, fixed and attached on this specific 
point of taxing. Liberty might be safe, or might be en- 
dangered, in twenty other particulars, without their 
being much pleased or alarmed. Here they felt its 
pulse ; and as they found that beat, they thought them- 
selves sick or sound. Ido not say whether they were 
right or wrong in applying your general arguments to 
their own case. It is not easy indeed to make a monop- 
oly of theorems and corollaries. The fact is that they 
did thus apply those general arguments ; and your mode 
of governing them, whether through lenity or indolence, 
through wisdom or mistake, confirmed them in the im- 
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agination, that they, as well as you, had an interest in 
these common principles. 

[40] They were further confirmed in this pleasing 
error by the form of their provincial legislative assem- 
blies. Their governments are popular in a high degree ; 
some are merely popular; in all the popular representa- 
tive is the most weighty; and this share of the people 
in their ordinary government never fails to inspire them 
with lofty sentiments, and with a strong aversion from 
whatever tends to deprive them of their chief impor- 
tance. ; 

[41] If anything were wanting to this necessary 
operation of the form of government, religion would 
have given it a complete effect. Religion, always a prin- 
ciple of energy, in this new people is no way worn out 
or impaired; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Protes- 
tants; and of that kind which is the most adverse to all 
implicit submission of mind and opinion. This is a per- 
suasion not only favorable to liberty, but built upon it. 
I do not think, Sir, that the reason of this averseness in 
the dissenting churches from all that looks like absolute 
government is so much to be sought in their religious 
tenets as in their history. Every one knows that the 
Roman Catholic religion is at least coeval with most of 
the governments where it prevails; that it has generally 
gone hand in hand with them, and received great favor 
and every kind of support from authority. The Church 
of England, too, was formed from her cradle under tke 
nursing care of regular government. But the dissent- 
ing interests have sprung up in direct opposition to all 
the ordinary powers of the world, and could justify that 
opposition only on a strong claim to natural liberty. 
Their very existence depended on the powerful and 
unremitted assertion of that claim. All Protestantism, 
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gven the most cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. 
But the religion most prevalent in our northern colonies 
is a refinement on the principle of resistance: it is the 
dissidence of dissent, and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion. This religion, under a variety of 
denominations agreeing in nothing but in the commun- 
lon of the spirit of liberty, is predominant in most of 
the northern provinces, where the Church of England, 
notwithstanding its legal rights, is in reality no more 
than a sort of private sect, not composing most probably 
the tenth of the people. The colonists left England 
when this spirit was high, and in the emigrants was the 
highest of all; and even that stream of foreigners which 
has been constantly flowing into these colonies has, for 
the greatest part, been composed of dissenters from the 
establishments of their several countries, and have 
brought with them a temper and character far from 
alien to that of the people with whom they mixed. 

[42] Sir, I can perceive by their manner that some 
gentlemen object to the latitude of this description, 
because in the southern colonies the Church of England 
forms a large body, and has a regular establishment. It 
is certainly true. There is, however, a circumstance 
attending these colonies, which, in my opinion, fully 
counterbalances this difference, and makes the spirit of 
liberty still more high and haughty than in those to the 
northward. It is that in Virginia and the Carolinas 
they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where this is the 
case in any part of the world, those who are free are by 
far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Free- 
dom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of 
rank and privilege. Not seeing there that freedom, as 
in countries where it is a common blessing, and as broad 
and general as the air, may be united with much abject 
toil, with great misery, with all the exterior of servitude, 
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liberty looks, among them, like something that is more 
noble and liberal. I do not mean, Sir, to commend the 
superior morality of this sentiment, which has at least 
as much pride as virtue in it; but I can not alter the 
nature of man. The fact is so; and these people of the 
southern colonies are much more strongly, and with a 
higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty 
than those to the northward. Such were all the ancient 
commonwealths ; such were our Gothic ancestors; such 
in our days were the Poles; and such will be all masters 
of slaves who are not slaves themselves. In such a peo- 
ple, the haughtiness of domination combines with the 
spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 
[43] Permit me, Sir, to add another circumstance 
in our colonies which contributes no mean part toward 
the growth and effect of this untractable spirit: I mean 
their education. In no country perhaps in the world is 
the law so general a study. The profession itself is nu- 
merous and powerful; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the deputies sent to 
the Congress were lawyers. But all who read (and most 
do read) endeavor to obtain some smattering in that 
science. I have been told by an eminent bookseller that 
in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular de- 
votion, were so many books as those on the law exported 
to the plantations. The colonists have now fallen into 
the way of printing them for their own use. I hear that 
they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries in America as in England. General Gage 
marks out this disposition very particularly in a letter 
on your table. He states that all the people in his gov- 
ernment are lawyers or smatterers in law; and that in 
Boston they have been enabled by successful chicane 
wholly to evade many parts of one of your capital penal 
constitutions. The smartness of debate will say that 
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this knowledge ought to teach them more clearly the 
rights of legislature, their obligations to obedience, and 
the penalties of rebellion. All this is mighty well. But 
my honorable and learned friend on the floor, who con- 
descends to mark what I say for animadversion, will dis- 
dain that ground. He has heard, as well as I, that when 
great honors and great emoluments do not win over this 
knowledge to the service of the state, it is a formidable 
adversary to government. If the spirit be not tamed 
and broken by these happy methods, it is stubborn and 
litigious. Abewnt studia in mores. This study renders 
men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defense, full of resources. In other countries 
the people, more simple and of a less mercurial cast, 
judge of an ill principle in government only by an ac- 
tual grievance ; here they anticipate the evil, and judge 
of the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovernment at a distance, and 
snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze. 
[44] The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the 
colonies is hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not 
merely moral, but laid deep in the natural constitution 
of things. Three thousand miles of ocean lie between 
you and them. No contrivance can prevent the effect 
of this distance in weakening government. Seas roll, 
and months pass, between the order and the execution ; 
and the want of a speedy explanation of a single point 
is enough to defeat a whole system. You have, indeed, 
winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in 
their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. But 
there a power steps in that limits the arrogance of rag- 
ing passions and furious elements, and says, “So far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.” Who are you, that 
should fret and rage, and bite the chains of Nature? 
Nothing worse happens to you than does to all nations 
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who have extensive empire; and it happens in all the 
forms into which empire can be thrown. In large bodies 
the circulation of power must be less vigorous at the ex- 
tremities. Nature has said it. The Turk can not govern 
Egypt and Arabia and Kurdistan as he governs Thrace ; 
nor has he the same dominion in Crimea and Algiers 
which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism itself is 
obliged to truck and huckster. The Sultan gets such 
obedience as he can. He governs with a loose rein, that 
he may govern at all; and the whole of the force and 
vigor of his authority in his center is derived from a 
prudent relaxation in all his borders. Spain, in her 
provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obeyed as you are in 
yours. She complies, too; she submits; she watches 
times. This is the immutable condition, the eternal 
law, of extensive and detached empire. 

[45] Then, Sir, from these six capital sources: of 
descent; of form of government; of religion in the 
northern provinces; of manners in the southern; of 
education ; of the remoteness of situation from the first 
mover of government—from all these causes a fierce 
spirit of liberty has grown up. It has grown with the 
growth of the people in your colonies, and increased 
with the increase of their wealth—a spirit that, unhap- 
pily meeting with an exercise of power in England, 
which, however lawful, is not reconcilable to any ideas 
of liberty, much less with theirs, has kindled this flame 
that is ready to consume us. 

[46] Ido not mean to commend either the spirit in 
this excess, or the moral causes which produce it. Per- 
haps a more smooth andaccommodating spirit of freedom 
in them would be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas 
of liberty might be desired, more reconcilable with an 
arbitrary and boundless authority. Perhaps we might 
wish the colonists to be persuaded that their liberty is 
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more secure when held in trust for them by us (as their 
guardians during a perpetual minority) than with any 
part of it in their own hands. The question is, not 
whether their spirit deserves praise or blame, but—what, 
in the name of God, shall we do with it? You have be- 
fore you the object, such as it is, with all its glories, 
with all its imperfections on its head. You see the 
magnitude; the importance ; the temper; the habits; 
the disorders. By all these considerations we are strong- 
ly urged to determine something concerning it. We 
are called upon to fix some rule and line for our future 
conduct which may give a little stability to our politics, 
and prevent the return of such unhappy deliberations 
as the present. Hvery such return will bring the mat- 
ter before us in a still more untractable form. For, 
what astonishing and incredible things have we not seen 
already! What monsters have not been generated from 
this unnatural contention! While every principle of 
authority and resistance has been pushed upon both 
sides as far as it would go, there is nothing so solid and 
certain either in reasoning or in practice, that has not 
been shaken. Unti! very lately all authority in Ameri- 
ca seemed to be nothing but an emanation from yours. 
Even the popular part of the colony constitution derived 
all its activity and its first vital movement from the 
pleasure of the crown. We thought, Sir, that the ut- 
most which the discontented colonists could do was to 
disturb authority : we never dreamt they could of them- 
selves supply it, knowing in general what an operose busi- 
ness it is to establish a government absolutely new. 
But having for our purposes in this contention resolved 
that none but an obedient assembly should sit, the hu- 
mors of the people there, finding all passage through 
the legal channel stopped, with great violence broke out 
another way. Some provinces have tried their experi- 
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ment, as we have tried ours; and theirs has succeeded. 
They have formed a government sufficient for its pur- 
poses, without the bustle of a revolution, or the trouble- 
some formality of an election. Evident necessity and 
tacit consent have done the business in an instant. 
So well they have done it that Lord Dunmore (the ac- 
count is among the fragments on your table) tells you 
that the new institution is infinitely better obeyed than 
the ancient government ever was in its most fortunate 
periods. Obedience is what makes government, and not 
the names by which it is called—not the name of 
governor, as formerly, or committee, as at present. 
This new government has originated directly from the 
people, and was not transmitted through any of the 
ordinary artificial media of a positive constitution. It 
was not a manufacture ready formed and transmitted to 
them in that condition from England. The evil arising 
from hence is this: that the. colonists having once found 
the possibility of enjoying the advantages of order in 
the midst of a struggle for liberty, such struggles will 
not henceforward seem so terrible to the settled and 
sober part of mankind as they had appeared before the 
trial. 

[47] Pursuing the same plan of punishing by the 
denial of the exercise of government to still greater 
lengths, we wholly abrogated the ancient government 
of Massachusetts. We were confident that the first 
feeling, if not the very prospect of anarchy, would in- 
stantly enforce a complete submission. The experiment 
was tried. A new, strange, unexpected face of things 
appeared. Anarchy is found tolerable. A vast province 
has now subsisted, and subsisted in a considerable degree 
of health and vigor for near a twelyemonth, without gov- 
ernor, without public council, without judges, without 
executive magistrates. How long it will continue in this 
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state, or what may arise out of this unheard-of situation, 
how can the wisest of us conjecture? Our late experi- 
ence has taught us that many of those fundamental 
principles, formerly believed infallible, are either not of 
the importance they were imagined to be, or that we 
have not at all adverted to some other far more impor- 
tant and far more powerful principles which entirely 
overrule those we had considered as omnipotent. I 
am much against any further experiments which tend 
to put to the proof any more of these allowed opinions 
which contribute so much to the public tranquillity. In 
effect, we suffer as much at home by this loosening of 
all ties, and this concussion of all established opinions, 
as we do abroad. For, in order to prove that the Amer- 
icans have no right to their liberties, we are every day 
endeavoring to subvert the maxims which preserve the 
whole spirit of our own. To prove that the Americans 
ought not to be free, we are obliged to depreciate the 
value of freedom itself; and we never seem to gain a 
paltry advantage over them in debate, without attack- 
ing some of those principles, or deriding some of those 
feelings, for which our ancestors have shed their blood. 

[48] But, Sir, in wishing to put an end to per- 
nicious experiments, I do not mean to preclude the 
fullest inquiry. Far from it. Far from deciding on a 
sudden or partial view, I would patiently go round and 
round the subject, and survey it minutely in every pos- 
sible aspect. Sir, if I were capable of engaging you to 
an equal attention, I would state that, as far as I am 
capable of discerning, there are but three ways of pro- 
ceeding relative to this stubborn spirit which prevails 
in your colonies and disturbs your government. These 
are, to change that spirit, as inconvenient, by removing 
the causes; to prosecute it as criminal; or to comply 
with it as necessary. I would not be guilty of an im- 
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perfect enumeration: I can think of but these three. 
Another has indeed been started—that of giving up the 
colonies; but it met so slight a reception that I do not 
think myself obliged to dwell a great while upon it. It 
is nothing but a little sally of anger, like the froward- 
ness of peevish children who, when they can not get all 
they would have, are resolved to take nothing. 

[49] The first of these plans, to change the spirit, 
as inconvenient, by removing the causes, I think is the 
most like a systematic proceeding. It is radical in its 
principle; but it is attended with great difficulties, some 
of them little short, as I conceive, of impossibilities. 
This will appear by examining into the plans which 
have been proposed. 

[50] As the growing population in the colonies is 
evidently one cause of their resistance, it was last session 
mentioned in both Houses by men of weight, and re- 
ceived not without applause, that in order to check this 
evil, it would be proper for the crown to make no fur- 
ther grants of land. But to this scheme there are two 
objections. The first, that there is already so much un- 
settled land in private hands as to afford room for an 
immense future population, although the crown not 
only withheld its grants, but annihilated its soil. If this 
be the case, then the only effect of this avarice of deso- 
lation, this hoarding of a royal wilderness, would be to 
raise the value of the possessions in the hands of the 
great private monopolists, without any adequate check 
to the growing and alarming mischief of population. 

[51] But if you stopped your grants, what would be 
the consequence? The people would occupy without 
grants. They have already so occupied in many places. 
You can not station garrisons in every part of these des- 
erts. If you drive the people from one place, they will 
carry on their annual tillage, and remove with their 
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flocks and herds to another. Many of the people in the 
back settlements are already little attached to particu- 
lar situations. Already they have topped the Appala- 
chian Mountains. From thence they behold before 
them an immense plain, one vast, rich, level meadow; 
a square of five hundred miles. Over this they would 
wander without a possibility of restraint; they would 
change their manners with the habits of their life; 
would soon forget a government by which they were dis- 
owned; would become hordes of English Tartars; and, 
pouring down upon your unfortified frontiers a fierce 
and irresistible cavalry, become masters of your govern- 
ors and your counselors, your collectors and comptrol- 
lers, and of all the slaves that adhered to them. Such 
would, and, in no long time, must be, the effect of 
attempting to forbid as a crime, and to suppress as an 
evil, the command and blessing of Providence, “In- 
crease and multiply.” Such would be the happy result 
of an endeavor to keep as a lair of wild beasts that earth 
which God, by an express charter, has given to the 
children of men. Far different, and surely much wiser, 
has been our policy hitherto. Hitherto we have invited 
our people, by every kind of bounty, to fixed establish- 
ments. We have invited the husbandman to look to 
authority for his title. We have taught him piously to 
believe in the mysterious virtue of wax and parchment. 
We have thrown each tract of land, as it was peopled, 
into districts, that the ruling power should never be 
wholly out of sight. We have settled all we could; 
and we have carefully attended every settlement with 
government. 

[52] Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well 
as for the reasons I have just given, I think this new 
project of hedging in population to be neither prudent 
nor practicable. 
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[53] To impoverish the colonies in general, and in 
particular to arrest the noble course of their marine 
enterprises, would be a more easy task. I freely con- 
fess it. We have shown a disposition to a system 
of this kind; a disposition even to continue the re- 
straint after the offense; looking on ourselves as rivals 
to our colonies, and persuaded that of course we must 
gain all that they shall lose. Much mischief we may 
certainly do. The power inadequate to all other things 
is often more than sufficient for this. I do not look on 
the direct and immediate power of the colonies to resist 
our violence as very formidable. In this, however, I 
may be mistaken. But when I consider that we have 
colonies for no purpose but to be serviceable to us, it 
seems to my poor understanding a little preposterous to 
make them unserviceable in order to keep them obe- 
dient. It is,in truth, nothing more than the old, and, 
as I thought, exploded problem of tyranny, which pro- 
poses to beggar its subjects into submission. But re- 
member, when you have completed your system of im- 
poverishment, that Nature still proceeds in her ordinary 
course; that discontent will increase with misery ; and 
that there are critical moments in the fortune of all 
states, when they who are too weak to contribute to 
your prosperity may be strong enough to complete your 
ruin. Spoliatis arma supersunt. 

[54] The temper and character which prevail in our 
colonies are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. 
We can not, I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce peo- 
ple, and persuade them that they are not sprung from 
a nation in whose veins the blood of freedom circulates, 
The language in which they would hear you tell them 
this tale would detect the imposition: your speech would 
betray you. An Englishman is the unfittest person on 
earth to argue another Englishman into slavery. 
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[55] I think it is nearly as little in our power to 
change their republican religion as their free descent; 
or to substitute the Roman Catholic, as a penalty; or 
the Church of England, as an improvement. The mode 
of inquisition and dragooning is going out of fashion in 
the Old World; and I should not confide much to their 
efficacy in the New. The education of the Americans 
is also on the same unalterable bottom with their reli- 
gion. Youcan not persuade them to burn their books of 
curious science; to banish their lawyers from their 
courts of laws; or to quench the lights of their assem- 
blies by refusing to choose those persons who are best 
read in their privileges. It would be no less impracti- 
cable to think of wholly annihilating the popular assem- 
blies in which these lawyers sit. The army, by which 
we must govern in their place, would be far more 
chargeable to us; not quite so effectual; and perhaps, 
in the end, full as difficult to be kept in obedience. 

[56] With regard to the high aristocratic spirit of 
Virginia and the southern colonies, it has been proposed, 
I know, to reduce it by declaring a general enfranchise- 
ment of their slaves. This project has had its advo- 
cates and panegyrists; yet I never could argue myself 
into any opinion of it. Slaves are often much attached 
to their masters. A general wild offer of liberty would 
not always be accepted. History furnishes few instances 
of it. It is sometimes as hard to persuade slaves to be 
free as it is to compel freemen to be slaves; and in 
this auspicious scheme we should have both these pleas- 
ing tasks on our hands at once. But when we talk of 
enfranchisement, do we not perceive that the American 
master may enfranchise too, and arm servile hands in 
defense of freedom—a measure to which other people 
have had recourse more than once, and not without suc 
cess, in a desperate situation of their affairs. 
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[57] Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, 
and dull as all men are from slavery, must they not a 
little suspect the offer of freedom from that very nation 
which has sold them to their present masters ?—from 
that nation, one of whose causes of quarrel with those 
masters is their refusal to deal any more in that inhuman 
traffic? An offer of freedom from England would come 
rather oddly, shipped to them in an African vessel, which 
is refused an entry into the ports of Virzinia or Carolina, 
with a cargo of three hundred Angola negroes. It would 
be curious to see the Guinea captain attempting at the 
same instant to publish his proclamation of liberty, and 
to advertise his sale of slaves. 

[58] But let us suppose all these moral difficulties 
got over. The ocean remains. You can not pump this 
dry; and as long as it continues in its present bed, so 
long all the causes which weaken authority by distance 
will continue. 


“Ye gods, annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy !”— 


was a pious and passionate prayer; but just as reasorable 
as many of the serious wishes of very grave and solemn 
politicians. 

[59] If then, Sir, it seems almost desperate to think 
of any alterative course for changing the moral causes 
(and not quite easy to remove the natural) which pro- 
duce prejudices irreconcilable to the late exercise of our 
authority, but that the spirit infallibly will continue: 
and continuing, will produce such effects as now embar- 
rass us—the second mode under consideration is, to 
prosecute that spirit in its overt acts as criminal. 

[60] At this proposition I must pause a moment. 
The thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of 
jurisprudence. It should seem to my way of conceiving 
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such matters, that there is a very wide difference in rea- 
son and policy, between the mode of proceeding on the 
irregular conduct of scattered individuals, or even of 
bands of men, who disturb order within the state, and 
the civil dissensions which may, from time to time, on 
great questions, agitate the several communities which 
compose a great empire. It looks to me to be narrow 
and pedantic to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal 
justice to this great public contest. I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people. I can not insult and ridicule the feelings of 
millions of my fellow-creatures as Sir Edward Coke in- 
sulted one excellent individual (Sir Walter Raleigh) at 
the bar. I hope Iam not ripe to pass sentence on the 
gravest public bodies, intrusted with magistracies of 
great authority and dignity, and charged with the safety 
of their fellow-citizens, upon the very same title that I 
am. I really think, that for wise men, this is not judi- 
cious; for sober men, not decent; for minds tinctured 
with humanity, not mild and merciful. 

[61] Perhaps, Sir, ] am mistaken in my idea of an 
empire, as distinguished from a single state or kingdom. 
But my idea of it is this: that an empire is the aggregate 
of many states under one common head, whether this 
head be a monarch, or a presiding republic. It does, in 
such constitutions, frequently happen (and nothing but 
the dismal, cold, dead uniformity of servitude can pre- 
vent its happening) that the subordinate parts have 
many local privileges and immunities. Between these 
privileges and the supreme common authority, the line 
may be extremely nice. Of course disputes—often, too, 
very bitter disputes—and much ill blood, will arise; but 
though every privilege is an exemption (in the case) from 
the ordinary exercise of the supreme authority, if is no 
denial of it. The claim of a privilege seems rather, ex 
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vi termini, to imply a superior power; for to talk of the 
privileges of a state, or of a person who has no superior, 
is hardly any better than speaking nonsense. Now, in 
such unfortunate quarrels among the component parts 
of a great political union of communities, I can scarcely 
conceive anything more completely imprudent than for 
the head of the empire to insist that, if any privilege is 
pleaded against his will or his acts, his whole authority 
is denied; instantly to proclaim rebellion, to beat to 
arms, and to put the offending provinces under the ban. 
Will not this, Sir, very soon teach the provinces to make 
no distinctions on their part? Will it not teach them 
that the government against which a claim of liberty is 
tantamount to high treason is a government to which 
submission is equivalent to slavery? It may not always 
be quite convenient to impress dependent communities 
with such an idea. 

[62] We are, indeed, in all disputes with the colo- 
nies, by the necessity of things, the judge. It is true, 
Sir. But I confess that the character of judge in my 
own cause is a thing that frightens me. Instead of fill- 
ing me with pride, I am exceedingly humbled by it. 
I can not proceed with a stern, assured, judicial confi- 
dence, until I find myself in something more like a ju- 
dicial character. I must have these hesitations as long 
as [am compelled to recollect that, in my little reading 
upon such contests as these, the sense of mankind has 
at least as often decided against the superior as the 
subordinate power. Sir, let me add, too, that the opin- 
ion of my having some abstract right in my favor would 
not put me much at my ease in passing sentence, unless 
I could be sure that there were no rights which, in their 
exercise under certain circumstances, were not the most 
odious of all wrongs, and the most vexatious of all in- 
justice. Sir, these considerations have great weight 
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with me, when I find things so circumstanced that I 
see the same party at once a civil litigant against me 
in point of right, and a culprit before me, while I sit 
as a criminal judge on acts of his, whose moral quality 
is to be decided upon the merits of that very litigation. 
Men are every now and then put, by the complexity of 
human affairs, into strange situations; but justice is 
the same, let the judge be in what situation he will. 

[63] There is, Sir, also a circumstance which con- 
vinces me that this mode of criminal proceeding is not 
(at least in the present stage of our contest) altogether 
expedient ; which is nothing less than the conduct of 
those very persons who have seemed to adopt that 
mode, by lately declaring a rebellion in Massachusetts 
Bay, as they had formerly addressed to have traitors 
brought hither, under an act of Henry the Eighth, for 
trial. For though rebellion is declared, it is not pro- 
ceeded against as such; nor have any steps been taken 
toward the apprehension or conviction of any individ- 
ual offender, either on our late or our former address; 
but modes of public coercion have been adopted, and 
such as have much more resemblance to a sort of quali- 
fied hostility toward an independent power than the 
punishment of rebellious subjects. All this seems 
rather inconsistent; but it shows how difficult it is to 
apply these juridical ideas to our present case. 

[64] In this situation, let us seriously and coolly 
ponder. What is it we have got by all our menaces, 
which have been many and ferocious? What advantage 
have we derived from the penal laws we have passed, 
and which, for the time, have been severe and numerous ? 
What advances have we made toward our object, by the 
sending of a force which, by land and sea, is no con- 
temptible strength? Has the disorder abated? Noth- 
ing less. When I see things in this situation, after 
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such confident hopes, bold promises, and active exer- 
tions, I can not for my life avoid a suspicion that the 
plan itself is not correctly right. 

[65] If, then, the removal of the causes of this 
spirit of American liberty be, for the greater part, or 
rather entirely, impracticable; if the ideas of criminal 
process be inapplicable, or, if applicable, are in the 
highest degree inexpedient, what way yet remains? 
No way is open but the third and last—to comply with 
the American spirit as necessary; or, if you please, to 
submit to it as a necessary evil. 

[66] If we adopt this mode, if we mean to con- 
ciliate and concede, let us see of what nature the con- 
cession ought to be. To ascertain the nature of our 
concession, we must look at their.complaint. The col- 
onies complain that they have not the characteristic 
mark and seal of British freedom. ‘They complain that 
they are taxed in a Parliament in which they are not 
represented. If you mean to satisfy them at all, you 
must satisfy them with regard to this complaint. If 
you mean to please any people, you must give them the 
boon which they ask; not what you may think better 
for them, but of a kind totally different. Such an act 
may be a wise regulation, but it is no concession ; whereas 
our present theme is the mode of giving satisfaction. 

[67] Sir, I think you must perceive that I am re- 
solved this day to have nothing at all to do with the ques- 
tion of the right of taxation. Some gentlemen startle— 
but it is true; I put it totally out of the question. It is 
less than nothing in my consideration. I do not indeed 
wonder, nor will you, Sir, that gentlemen of profound 
learning are fond of displaying it on this profound sub- 
ject. But my consideration is narrow, confined, and 
wholly limited to the policy of the question. I do not 
examine whether the giving away a man’s money be a 
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power excepted and reserved out of the general trust of 
government; and how far all mankind, in all forms of 
polity, are entitled to an exercise of that right by the 
charter of nature ; or whether, on the contrary, a right 
of taxation is necessarily involved in the general principle 
of legislation, and inseparable from the ordinary supreme 
power. These are deep questions, where great names 
militate against each other; where reason is perplexed ; 
and an appeal to authorities only thickens the confu- 
sion; for high and reverend authorities lift up their 
heads on both sides; and there is no sure footing in 
the middle. This point is the great 
“ Serbonian bog, 


Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 


I do not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, though 
in such respectable company. The question with me is, 
not whether you have a right to render your people mis- 
erable, but whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but 
what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to 
do. Is a politic act the worse for being a generous 
one? Is no concession proper but that which is made 
from your want of right to keep what you grant? Or 
does it lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the 
exercise of an odious claim, because you have your evi- 
dence-room full of titles, and your magazines stuffed 
with arms to enforce them? What signify all those 
titles and all those arms? Of what avail are they, when 
the reason of the thing tells me that the assertion of my 
title is the loss of my suit; and that I could do nothing 
but wound myself by the use of my own weapons? 

[68] Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute 
necessity of keeping up the concord of this empire by 
a unity of spirit, though in a diversity of operations, 
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that if I were sure the colonists had, at their leaving 
this country, sealed a regular compact of servitude; 
that they had solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens ; 
that they had made a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty 
for them and their posterity to all generations; yet I 
should hold myself obliged to conform to the temper I 
found universally prevalent in my own day, and to gov- 
ern two millions of men, impatient of servitude, on the 
principles of freedom. I am not determining a point of 
law; I am restoring tranquillity ; and the general char- 
acter and situation of a people must determine what 
sort of government is fitted for them. That point noth- 
ing else can or ought to determine. 

[69] My idea, therefore, without considering whether 
we yield as matter of right, or grant as matter of favor, 
is to admit the people of our colonies into an interest in 
the Constitution ; and by recording that admission in 
the journals of Parliament, to give them as strong an as- 
surance as the nature of the thing will admit, that we 
mean forever to adhere to that solemn declaration of 
systematic indulgence. 

[70] Some years ago, the repeal of a revenue act, 
upon its understood principle, might have served to 
show that we intended an unconditional abatement of 
the exercise of a taxing power. Such a measure was 
then sufficient to remove all suspicion and to give per- 
fect content. But unfortunate events since that time 
may make something further necessary ; and not more 
necessary for the satisfaction of the colonies than for 
the dignity and consistency of our own future proceed- 
ings. 

[71] I have taken a very incorrect measure of the 
disposition of the House, if this proposal in itself would 
be received with dislike. I think, Sir, we have few 
American financiers. But our misfortune is, we are too 
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acute; we are too exquisite in our conjectures of the 
future, for men oppressed with such great and present 
evils. ‘The more moderate among the opposers of par- 
liamentary concession freely confess that they hope no 
good from taxation; but they apprehend the colonists 
have further views; and if this point were conceded, 
they would instantly attack the trade laws. These gen- 
tlemen are convinced that this was the intention from 
the beginning ; and the quarrel of the Americans with 
taxation was no more than a cloak and cover to this 
design. Such has been the language, even of a gentle- 
man of real moderation and of a natural temper well 
. adjusted to fair and equal government. I am, however, 
Sir, not a little surprised at this kind of discourse when- 
ever I hear it; and I am the more surprised on account 
of the arguments which I constantly find in company 
with it, and which are often urged from the same 
mouths and on the same day. 

[72] For instance, when we allege that it is against 
reason to tax a people under so many restraints in 
trade as the Americans, the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon shall tell you that the restraints on trade are futile 
and useless, of no advantage to us, and of no burden to 
those on whom they are imposed; that the trade to 
America is not secured by the Acts of Navigation, but 
by the natural and irresistible advantage of a commercial 
preference. 

[73] Such is the merit of the trade laws in this pos- 
ture of the debate. But when strong internal circum- 
stances are urged against the taxes; when the scheme is 
dissected ; when experience and the nature of things are 
brought to prove, and do prove, the utter impossibility 
of obtaining an effective revenue from the colonies; 
when these things are pressed, or rather press them- 
selves, so as to drive the advocates of colony taxes to a 
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clear admission of the futility of the scheme—then, Sir, 
the sleeping trade laws revive from their trance, and this 
useless taxation is to be kept sacred, not for its own 
sake, but as a counterguard and security of the laws of 
trade. 

[74] Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which 
are mischievous, in order to preserve trade laws that are 
useless. Such is the wisdom of our plan in both its 
members. They are separately given up as of no value; 
and yet one is always to be defended for the sake of the 
other. But I can not agree with the noble lord nor 
with the pamphlet from whence he seems to have bor- 
rowed these ideas concerning the inutility of the trade . 
laws ; for, without idolizing them, I am sure they are 
still, in many ways, of great use to us; and in former 
times they have been of the greatest. They do confine, 
and they do greatly narrow, the market for the Ameri- 
cans. But my perfect conviction of this does not help 
me in the least to discern how the revenue laws form any 
security whatsoever to the commercial regulations; or 
that these commercial regulations are the true ground 
of the quarrel; or that the giving way, in any one in- 
stance, of authority, is to lose all that may remain un- 
conceded. 

[75] One fact is clear and indisputable: the public 
and avowed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. This 
quarrel has indeed brought on new disputes on new 
questions; but certainly the least bitter, and the fewest 
of all, on the trade laws. To judge which of the two be 
the real, radical cause of quarrel, we have to see whether 
the commercial dispute did, in order of time, precede 
the dispute on taxation. There is not a shadow of 
evidence for it. Next, to enable us to judge whether at 
this moment a dislike to the trade laws be the real cause 
of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary to put the taxes out 
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of the question by a repeal. See how the Americans act 
in this position, and then you will be able to discern 
correctly what is the true object of the controversy, or 
whether any controversy at all will remain. Unless you 
consent to remove this cause of difference, it is impos- 
sible, with decency, to assert that the dispute is not upon 
what it is avowed to be. And I would, Sir, recommend 
to your serious consideration, whether it be prudent to 
form a rule for punishing people, not on their own acts, 
but on your conjectures? Surely it is preposterous at 
the very best. It is not justifying your anger by their 
misconduct ; but it is converting your ill will into their 
delinquency. 

[76] ‘“ But the colonies will go further.” Alas! alas! 
when will this speculating against fact and reason end? 
What will quiet these panic fears which we entertain of 
the hostile effect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true 
that no case can exist in which it is proper for the sov- 
ereign to accede to the desires of his discontented sub- 
jects? Is there anything peculiar in this case to make a 
rule for itself? Is all authority of course lost when it is 
not pushed to the extreme? Is it a certain maxim that 
the fewer causes of dissatisfaction are left by govern- 
ment, the more the subject will be inclined to resist and 
rebel ? 

[v7] All these objections being in fact no more 
than suspicions, conjectures, divinations, formed in de- 
fiance of fact and experience, they did not, Sir, dis- 
courage me from entertaining the idea of a conciliatory 
concession, founded on the principles which I have just 
stated. 

[78] In forming a plan for this purpose, I endeay- 
ored to put myself in that frame of mind which was the 
most natural, and the most reasonable, and which was 
certainly the most probable means of securing me from 
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all error. I set out with a perfect distrust of my own 
abilities; a total renunciation of every speculation of 
my own; and with a profound reverence for the wisdom 
of our ancestors, who have left us the inheritance of so 
happy a constitution and so flourishing an empire, and 
what is a thousand times more valuable—the treasury of 
the maxims and principles which formed the one, and 
obtained the other. 

[79] During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the 
Austrian family, whenever they were at a loss in the 
Spanish councils, it was common for their statesmen to 
say that they ought to consult the genius of Philip the 
Second. The genius of Philip the Second might mis- 
lead them; and the issue of their affairs showed that 
they had not chosen the most perfect standard. But, 
Sir, Iam sure that I shall not be misled, when, in a case 
of constitutional difficulty, I consult the genius of the 
English Constitution. Consulting at that oracle (it was 
with all due humility and piety) I found four capital 
examples in a similar case before me: those of Ireland, 
Wales, Chester, and Durham. 

[80] Ireland, before the English conquest, though 
never governed by a despotic power, had no parliament. 
How far the English Parliament itself was at that time 
modeled according to the present form, is disputed among 
antiquarians. But we have all the reason in the world 
to be assured that a form of parliament such as England 
then enjoyed, she instantly communicated to Ireland; 
and we are equally sure that almost every successive im- 
provement in constitutional liberty, as fast as it was 
made here, was transmitted thither. The feudal baron- 
age and the feudal knighthood, the roots of our primi- 
tive constitution, were early transplanted into that soil, 
and grew and flourished there. Magna Charta, if it did 
not give us originally the House of Commons, gave us 
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at least a House of Commons of weight and consequence. 
But your ancestors did not churlishly sit down alone to 
the feast of Magna Charta. Ireland was made imme- 
diately a partaker. This benefit of English laws and 
liberties, I confess, was not at first extended to ail Ire- 
land. Mark the consequence: English authority and 
English liberties had exactly the same boundaries. Your 
standard could never be advanced an inch before your 
privileges. Sir John Davies shows beyond a doubt that 
the refusal of a general communication of these rights 
was the true cause why Ireland was five hundred years 
in subduing; and after the vain projects of a military 
government, attempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
it was soon discovered that nothing could make that 
country English in civility and allegiance but your laws 
and your forms of legislature. It was not English arms, 
but the English Constitution, that conquered Ireland. 
From that time Ireland has ever had a general parlia- 
ment, as she had before a partial parliament. You 
changed the people; you altered the religion; but you 
never touched the form or the vital substance of free 
government in that kingdom. You deposed kings; you 
restored them; you altered the succession to theirs, as 
well as to your own crown; but you never altered their 
constitution, the principle of which was respected by 
usurpation, restored with the restoration of monarchy, 
and established, I trust, forever, by the glorious Revolu- 
tion. This has made Ireland the great and flourishing 
kingdom that it is; and from a disgrace and a burden 
intolerable to this nation, has rendered her a principal 
part of our strength and ornament. This country can 
not be said to have ever formally taxed her. The irreg- 
ular things done in the confusion of mighty troubles and 
on the hinge of great revolutions, even if all were done 
that is said to have been done, form no example. If 
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they have any effect in argument, they make an excep- 
tion to prove the rule. None of your own liberties could 
stand a moment, if the casual deviations from them at 
such times were suffered to be used as proofs of their 
nullity. By the lucrative amount of such casual breaches 
in the Constitution, judge what the stated and fixed rule 
of supply has been in that kingdom. Your Irish pension- 
ers would starve if they had no other fund to live on than 
taxes granted by English authority. Turn your eyes to 
those popular grants from whence all your great supplies 
are come, and learn to respect that only source of public 
wealth in the British Empire. 

[81] My next example is Wales. This country was 
said to be reduced by Henry the Third. It was said 
more truly to be so by Edward the First. But though 
then conquered, it was not looked upon as any part of 
the realm of England. Its old constitution, whatever 
that might have been, was destroyed; and no good one 
was substituted in its place. The care of that tract was 
put into the hands of lords marchers—a form of goy- 
ernment of a very singular kind; a strange heteroge- 
neous monster, something between hostility and govern- 
ment; perhaps it has a sort of resemblance, according 
to the modes of those times, to that of commander in 
chief at present, to whom all civil power is granted as 
secondary. The manners of the Welsh nation followed 
the genius of the government: the people were fero- 
cious, restive, savage, and uncultivated, sometimes com- 
posed, never pacified. Wales, within itself, was in per- 
petual disorder; and it kept the frontier of England in 
perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the state there 
were none. Wales was only known to England by in- 
cursion and invasion. 

[82] Sir, during that state of things, Parliament was 
not idle. They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of 
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the Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohib- 
ited by statute the sending all sorts of arms into Wales, 
as you prohibit by proclamation (with something more 
of doubt on the legality) the sending arms to America. 
They disarmed the Welsh by statute, as you attempted 
(but still with more question on the legality) to disarm 
New England by an instruction. They made an act to 
drag offenders from Wales into England for trial, as you 
have done (but with more hardship) with regard to 
America. By another act, where one of the parties was 
an Englishman, they ordained that his trial should be 
always by English. They made acts to restrain trade, 
as you do; and they prevented the Welsh from the use 
of fairs and markets, as you do the Americans from 
fisheries and foreign ports. In short, when the statute 
book was not quite so much swelled as it is now, you 
find no less than fifteen acts of penal regulation on the 
subject of Wales. 

[83] Here werub our hands. “A fine body of prece- 
dents for the authority of Parliament and the use of it!” 
ITadmit it fully; and pray add likewise to these prece- 
dents, that all the while Wales rid this kingdom like an 
incubus ; that it was an unprofitable and oppressive 
burden; and that an Englishman traveling in that 
country could not go six yards from the highroad with- 
out being murdered. 

[84] The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, 
it was not until after two hundred years discovered 
that, by an eternal law, Providence had decreed vexation 
to violence, and poverty to rapine. Your ancestors did, 
however, at length open their eyes to the ill-husbandry 
of injustice. They found that the tyranny of a free peo- 
ple could of all tyrannies the least be endured; and that 
laws made against a whole nation were not the most 
effectual methods for securing its obedience. Accord- 
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ingly, in the twenty-seventh year of Henry the Highth, 
the course was entirely altered. With a preamble stating 
the entire and perfect rights of the crown of England, 
it gave to the Welsh all the rights and privileges of 
English subjects. A political order was established ; 
the military power gave way to the civil; the marches 
were turned into counties. But that a nation should 
have a right to English liberties, and yet no share at 
all in the fundamental security of these liberties—the 
grant of their own property—seemed a thing so incon- 
gruous that, eight years after—that is, in the thirty- 
fifth of that reign—a complete and not ill-proportioned 
representation by counties and boroughs was bestowed 
upon Wales by act of Parliament. From that moment, 
as by a charm, the tumults subsided, obedience was 
restored, peace, order, and civilization followed in the 
train of liberty. When the day-star of the English Con- 
stitution had arisen in their hearts, all was harmony 
within and without— 


“Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sie voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 


[85] The very same year the county palatine of 
Chester received the same relief from its oppressions 
and the same remedy to its disorders. Before this 
time Chester was little less distempered than Wales. 
The inhabitants, without rights themselves, were the 
fittest to destroy the rights of others; and from thence 
Richard the Second drew the standing army of archers 
with which for a time he oppressed England. The peo- 
ple of Chester applied to Parliament in a petition penned 
as I shall read to you: 
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‘To the king our sovereign lord, in most humble wise 
shewen unto your most excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of your 
Grace’s county palatine of Chester: (1) That where the said 
county palatine of Chester is and hath been always hitherto 
exempt, excluded and separated out and from your high court 
of Parliament, to have any knights and burgesses within the said 
court; by reason whereof the said inhabitants have hitherto sus- 
tained manifold disherisons, losses, and damages, as well in their 
lands, goods, and bodies, as in the good, civil, and politic gov- 
ernance and maintenance of the commonwealth of their said 
country: (2) And forasmuch as the said inhabitants have always 
hitherto been bound by the acts and statutes made and ordained 
by your said Highness, and your most noble progenitors, by 
authority of the said court, as far forth as other counties, cities, 
and boroughs have been, that have had their knights and bur- 
gesses within your said court of Parliament, and yet have had 
neither knight ne burgess there for the said county palatine; 
the said inhabitants, for lack thereof, have been oftentimes 
touched and grieved with acts and statutes made within the 
said court, as well derogatory unto the most ancient jurisdic- 
tions, liberties, and privileges of your said county palatine, as 
prejudicial unto the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace 
of your Grace’s most bounden subjects inhabiting within the 
same.” 


[86] What did Parliament with this audacious ad- 
dress? Reject it as a libel? Treat it as an affront to 
government? Spurn it as a derogation from the rights 
of legislature? Did they toss it over the table? Did 
they burn it by the hands of the common hangman? 
‘They took the petition of grievance, all rugged as it 
was, without softening or temperament, unpurged of 
the original bitterness and indignation of complaint ; 
they made it the very preamble to their act of redress, 
and consecrated its principle to all ages in the sanctu- 
ary of legislation. 

[87] Here is my third example. It was attended 
with the success of the two former. Chester, civilized 
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as well as Wales, has demonstrated that freedom, and 
not servitude, is the cure of anarchy; as religion, and 
not atheism, is the true remedy for superstition. Sir, 
this pattern of Chester was followed in the reign of 
Charles the Second with regard to the county palatine of 
Durham, which is my fourth example. This county had 
long lain out of the pale of free legislation. So scrupu- 
lously was the example of Chester followed, that the 
style of the preamble is nearly the same with that of 
the Chester Act; and without affecting the abstract ex- 
tent of the authority of Parliament, it recognizes the 
equity of not suffering any considerable district in which 
the British subjects may act as a body to be taxed with- 
out their own voice in the grant. 

[88] Now, if the doctrines of policy contained in 
these preambles, and the force of these examples in the 
acts of Parliament, avail anything, what can be said 
against applying them with regard to America? Are 
not the people of America as much Englishmen as the 
Welsh? The preamble of the Act of Henry the Eighth 
says the Welsh speak a language no way resembling that of 
his Majesty’s English subjects. Are the Americans not 
as numerous? If we may trust the learned and accurate 
Judge Barrington’s account of North Wales, and take 
that as a standard to measure the rest, there is no com- 
parison. The people can not amount to above 200,000 
—not a tenth part of the number in the colonies. Is 
America in rebellion? Wales was hardly ever free from 
it. Have you attempted to govern America by penal 
statutes? You made fifteen for Wales. “ But your legis- 
lative authority is perfect with regard to America!” Was 
it less perfect in Wales, Chester, and Durham? “ But 
America is virtually represented!” What! does the 
electric force of virtual representation more easily pass 
over the Atlantic than pervade Wales, which lies in your 
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neighborhood? or than Chester and Durham, surround- 
ed by abundance of representation that is actual and 
palpable? But, Sir, your ancestors thought this sort of 
virtual representation, however ample, to be totally in- 
sufficient for the freedom of the inhabitants of terri- 
tories that are so near and comparatively so inconsider- 
able. How then can I think it sufficient for those which 
are infinitely greater and infinitely more remote? 

[89] You will now, Sir, perhaps, imagine that I am 
on the point of proposing to you a scheme for a repre- 
sentation of the colonies in Parliament. Perhaps I might 
be inclined to entertain some such thought ; but a great 
flood stops me in my course. Opposuit natura—I can 
not remove the eternal barriers of the creation. The 
thing, in that mode, I do not know to be possible. As 
I meddle with no theory, I do not absolutely assert the 
impracticability of such a representation. But I do not 
see my way to it; and those who have been more confi- 
dent have not been more successful. However, the arm 
of public benevolence is not shortened, and there are 
often several means to the same end. What Nature has 
disjoined in one way, Wisdom may unite in another. 
When we can not give the benefit as we would wish, 
let us not refuse it altogether. If we can not give the 
principal, let us find a substitute. But how? Where? 
What substitute ? 

[90] Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and 
means of this substitute to tax my own unproductive 
invention. I am not even obliged to go to the rich 
treasury of the fertile framers of imaginary common- 
wealths; not to the Republic of Plato; not to the 
Utopia of More; not to the Oceana of Harrington. It 
is before me; it is at my feet— 

“and the rude swain 
Treads daily on it with his clouted shoon.” 
8 ; 
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I only wish you to recognize, for the theory, the ancient 
constitutional policy of this kingdom with regard to 
representation, as that policy has been declared in acts 
of Parliament; and as to the practice, to return to that 
mode which a uniform experience has marked out to 
you as best, and in which you walked with security, 
advantage, and honor, until the year 1763. 

[91] My resolutions therefore mean to establish the 
equity and justice of a taxation of America by grant, 
and not by imposition ; to mark the legal competency 
of the colony assemblies for the support of their gov- 
ernment in peace, and for public aids in time of war; 
to acknowledge that this legal competency has had 
a dutiful and beneficial exercise ; and that experience 
has shown the benefit of their grants and the futility 
of parliamentary taxation as a method of supply. 

[92] These solid truths compose six fundamental 
propositions. There are three more resolutions corollary 
to these. If you admit the first set, you can hardly reject 
the others. But if you admit the first, I shall be far from 
solicitous whether you accept or refuse the last. I think 
these six massive pillars will be of strength sufficient to 
support the temple of British concord. I have no more 
doubt than I entertain of my existence that, if you 
admitted these, you would command an immediate 
peace, and, with but tolerable future management, a 
lasting obedience in America. I am not arrogant in 
this confident assurance. The propositions are all mere 
matters of fact; and if they are such facts as draw irre- 
sistible conclusions even in the stating, this is the power 
of truth, and not any management of mine. 

[93] Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, to- 
gether with such observations on the motions as may 
tend to illustrate them where they may want explana- 
tion. The first is a resolution— 
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That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
America, consisting of fourteen separate governments and con- 
taining two millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any knights 
and burgesses, or others, to represent them in the high court of 
Parliament. 


This is a plain matter of fact, necessary to be laid down, 
and (excepting the description) it is laid down in the 
language of the constitution: it is taken nearly ver- 
batim from acts of Parliament. 

[94] The second is like unto the first— 


That the said colonies and plantations have been liable to, 
and bounden by, several subsidies, payments, rates, and taxes, 
given and granted by Parliament, though the said colonies and 
plantations have not their knights and burgesses in the said high 
court of Parliament, of their own election, to represent the con- 
dition of their country; by lack whereof they have been often- 
times touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and 
assented to, in the said court, in a manner prejudicial to the com- 
monwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of the subjects inhabiting 
within the same. 


[95] Is this description too hot or too cold, too 
strong or too weak? Does it arrogate too much to the 
supreme legislature? Does it lean too much to the 
claims of the people? If it runs into any of these 
errors, the fault is not mine. It is the language of your 
own ancient acts of Parliament. 


“Non meus hic sermo, sed que precepit Ofellus, 
Rusticus, abnormis sapiens.” 


It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, manly, 
home-bred sense of this country. I did not dare to rub 
off a particle of the venerable rust that rather adorns 
and preserves, than destroys, the metal. It would be a 
profanation to touch with a tool the stones which con- 
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struct the sacred altar of peace. I would not violate 
with modern polish the ingenuous and noble roughness 
of these truly constitutional materials. Above all 
things, I was resolved not to be guilty of tampering—the 
odious vice of restless and unstable minds. I put my 
foot in the tracks of our forefathers, where I can neither 
wander nor stumble. Determining to fix articles of 
peace, I was resolved not to be wise beyond what was 
written. I was resolved to use nothing else than the 
form of sound words, to let others abound in their own 
sense, and carefully to abstain from all expressions 
of my own. What the law has said, I say. In all 
things else I am silent. I have no organ but for 
her words. This, if it be not ingenious, I am sure 
is safe. 

[96] There are indeed words expressive of grievance 
in this second resolution which those who are resolved 
always to be in the right will deny to contain matter of 
fact, as applied to the present case, although Parliament 
thought them true, with regard to the counties of Ches- 
ter and Durham. They will deny that the Americans 
were ever “touched and grieved” with the taxes. If 
they consider nothing in taxes but their weight as pe- 
cuniary impositions, there might be some pretense for 
this denial. But men may be sorely touched and deeply 
grieved in their privileges as well as in their purses. 
Men may lose little in property by the act which takes 
away all their freedom. When a man is robbed of a 
trifle on the highway, it is not the twopence lost that 
constitutes the capital outrage. This is not confined to 
privileges. Even ancient indulgences withdrawn, with- 
out offense, on the part of those who enjoyed such 
favors, operate as grievances. But were the Americans 
then not touched and grieved by the taxes, in some 
measure, merely as taxes? If so, why were they almost 
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all either wholly repealed or exceedingly reduced? 
Were they not touched and grieved even by the regulat- 
ing duties of the sixth of George the Second? Else why 
were the duties first reduced to one third in 1764, and 
afterward to a third of that third in the year 1766? 
Were they not touched and grieved by the Stamp Act? 
I shall say they were, until that tax is revived. Were 
they not touched and grieved by the duties of 1767, which 
were likewise repealed, and which Lord Hillsborough 
tells you (for the ministry) were laid contrary to the 
true principle of commerce? Is not the assurance given 
by that noble person to the colonies of a resolution to 
lay no more taxes on them, an admission that taxes 
would touch and grieve them? Is not the resolution of 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, now standing on your 
journals, the strongest of all proofs that parliamentary 
subsidies really touched and grieved them? Else why 
all these changes, SS ese repeals, assurances, and 
resolutions ? 

[97] The next proposition is— 

That from the distance of the said colonies and from other 
circumstances, no method hath hitherto been devised for procur- 
ing a representation in Parliament for the said colonies. 


This is an assertion of a fact. I go no further on the 
paper, though in my private judgment a useful repre- 
sentation is impossible. Iam sure it is not desired by 
them; nor ought it, perhaps, by us; but I abstain from 
opinions. 

[98] The fourth resolution is— 

That each of the said colonies hath within itself a body, 
chosen in part or in the whole, by the freemen, freeholders, or 
other free inhabitants thereof, commonly called the General As- 
sembly or General Court; with powers legally to raise, levy, and 
assess, according to the several usage of such colonies, duties 
and taxes toward defraying all sorts of public services. 
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[99] This competence in the colony assemblies is 
certain. It is proved by the whole tenor of their acts of 
supply in all the assemblies, in which the constant style 
of granting is, “an aid to his Majesty”; and acts grant- 
ing to the crown have regularly for near a century passed 
the public offices without dispute. Those who have been 
pleased paradoxically to deny this right, holding that 
none but the British Parliament can grant to the crown, 
are wished to look to what is done, not only in the colo- 
nies, but in Ireland, in one uniform unbroken tenor 
every session. Sir, I am surprised that this doctrine 
should come from some of the law servants of the crown. 
I say that if the crown could be responsible, his Majesty 
—but certainly the ministers, and even these law officers 
themselves through whose hands the acts pass, biennially 
in Ireland or annually in the colonies, are in an habit- 
ual course of committing impeachable offenses. What 
habitual offenders have been all presidents of the coun- 
cil, all secretaries of state, all first lords of trade, all 
attorneys and all solicitors-general! However, they 
are safe, as no one impeaches them; and there is no 
ground of charge against them, except in their own un- 
founded theories. 

[100] The fifth resolution is also a resolution of 
fact— 


That the said General Assemblies, General Courts, or other 
bodies legally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry times freely 
granted several large subsidies and public aids for his Majesty’s 
service, according to their abilities, when required thereto by 
letter from one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state; 
and that their right to grant the same, and their cheerfulness 
and sufficiency in the said grants, have been at sundry times 
acknowledged by Parliament. 


To say nothing of their great expenses in the Indian 
wars; and not to take their exertion in foreign ones so 
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high as the supplies in the year 1695; not to go back 
to their public contributions in the year 1710: I shall 
begin to travel only where the journals give me light, 
resolving to deal in nothing but fact, authenticated by 
parliamentary record, and to build myself wholly on 
that solid basis. 

[101] On the 4th of April, 1748, a committee of 
this House came to the following resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee that it 
is just and reasonable that the several provinces and colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island be reimbursed the expenses they have been at in taking 
and securing to the crown of Great Britain the island of Cape 
Breton and its dependencies. 


These expenses were immense for such colonies. They 
were above £200,000 sterling; money first raised and 
advanced on their public credit. 

[102] On the 28th of January, 1756, a message from 
the king came to us to this effect : 


‘‘ His Majesty, being sensible of the zeal and vigor with 
which his faithful subjects of certain colonies in North America 
have exerted themselves in defense of his Majesty’s just rights 
and possessions, recommends it to this House to take the same 
into their consideration, and to enable his Majesty to give them 
such assistance as may be a proper reward and encouragement.” 


[103] On the 3d of February, 1756, the House 
came to a suitable resolution, expressed in words nearly 
the same as those of the message; but with the further 
addition, that the money then voted was an encourage- 
ment to the colonies to exert themselves with vigor. 
It will not be necessary to go through all the testimo- 
nies which your own records have given to the truth of 
my resolutions: I will only refer you to the places in 
the journals: 
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Vol. xxvii.—May 16 and 19, 1757. 
Vol. xxviii—June 1, 1758; April 26 and 30, 1759; 
March 26 and 31 and April 28, 1760; 
January 9 and 20, 1761. 
Vol. xxix.—January 22 and 26, 1762; March 14 and 
17, 1763. 
[104] Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of 
Parliament that the colonies not only gave, but gave to 
‘satiety. This nation has formally acknowledged two 
things: first, that the colonies had gone beyond their 
abilities, Parliament having thought it necessary to 
reimburse them; secondly, that they had acted legally 
and laudably in their grants of money and their main- 
tenance of troops, since the compensation is expressly 
given as reward and encouragement. Reward is not 
bestowed for acts that are unlawful; and encourage- 
ment is not held out to things that deserve reprehension. 
My resolution therefore does nothing more than collect 
into one proposition what is scattered through your 
journals. I give you nothing but your own; and you 
can not refuse in the gross what you have so often ac- 
knowledged in detail. The admission of this, which 
will be so honorable to them and to you, will indeed be 
mortal to all the miserable stories by which the passions 
of the misguided people have been engaged in an un- 
happy system. The people heard, indeed, from the be- 
ginning of these disputes, one thing continually dinned 
in their ears—that reason and justice demanded that the 
Americans, who paid no taxes, should be compelled to 
contribute. How did that fact of their paying nothing 
stand when the taxing system began? When Mr. Gren- 
ville began to form his system of American revenue, he 
stated in this House that the colonies were then in debt 
two million six hundred thousand pounds sterling 
money, and was of opinion they would discharge that 
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debt in four years. On this state, those untaxed people 
were actually subject to the payment of taxes to the 
amount of six hundred and fifty thousand a year. In 
fact, however, Mr. Grenville was mistaken. The funds 
given for sinking the debt did not prove quite so ample 
as both the colonies and he expected. The calculation 
was too sanguine: the reduction was not completed till 
some years after, and at different times in different col- 
onies. However, the taxes after the war continued too 
great to bear any addition with prudence or propriety; 
and when the burdens imposed in consequence of former 
requisitions were discharged, our tone became too high 
to resort again to requisition. No colony since that 
time ever has had any requisition whatsoever made to it. 

[105] We see the sense of the crown and the sense 
of Parliament on the productive nature of a revenue by 
grant. Now search the same journals for the produce 
of the revenue by imposition. Where is it? Let us 
know the volume and the page? What is the gross, 
what is the net produce? To what service is it applied ? 
How have you appropriated its surplus? What! can 
none of the many skillful index makers that we are now 
employing find any trace of it? Well, let them and 
that rest together. But are the journals, which say 
nothing of the revenue, as silent on the discontent ? 
Oh, no! a child may find it. It is the melancholy bur- 
den and blot of every page. 

[106] I think, then, I am, from those journals, jus- 
tified in the sixth and last resolution, which is— 


That it hath been found by experience that the manner of 
granting the said supplies and aids by the said General Assem- 
blies, hath been more agreeable to the said colonies, and more 
beneficial and conducive to the public service, than the mode of 
giving and granting aids in Parliament, to be raised and paid in 
the said colonies. 
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[107] This makes the whole of the fundamental part 
of the plan. The conclusion is irresistible. You can 
not say that you were driven by any necessity to an exer- 
cise of the utmost rights of legislature. You can not 
assert that you took on yourselves the task of imposing 
colony taxes, from the want of another legal body that 
is competent to the purpose of supplying the exigencies 
of the state without wounding the prejudices of the 
people. Neither is it true that the body so qualified, and 
having that competence, had neglected the duty. 

[108] The question now, on all this accumulated 
matter, is—whether you will choose to abide by a profit- 
able experience, or a mischievous theory; whether you 
choose to build on imagination, or fact; whether you 
prefer enjoyment, or hope; satisfaction in your subjects, 
or discontent ? 

[109] If these propositions are accepted, everything 
which has been made to enforce a contrary system must, 
I take it for granted, fall along with it. On that 
ground I have drawn the following resolution, which, 
when it comes to be moved, will naturally be divided in 
a proper manner : 


That it may be proper to repeal an act made in the seventh 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, entitled, ‘‘ An act for 
granting certain duties in the British colonies and plantations in 
America; for allowing a drawback of the duties of customs 
upon the exportation from this kingdom, of coffee and cocoa- 
nuts of the produce of the said colonies or plantations; for dis- 
continuing the drawbacks payable on China earthenware ex- 
ported to America; and for more effectually preventing the clan- 
destine running of goods in the said colonies and plantations.” 
And that it may be proper to repeal an act made in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, entitled, ‘‘ An act 
to discontinue, in such manner and for such time as are therein 
mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading or shipping, of 
goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town and within the 
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harbor of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in 
North America.”—And that it may be proper to repeal an act 
made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
entitled, ‘‘An act for the impartial administration of justice in 
the cases of persons questioned for any acts done by them in the 
execution of the law, or for the suppression of riots and tumults, 
in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.”—And 
that it may be proper to repeal an act made in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, entitled, ‘‘ An act for 
the better regulating the government of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in New England.”—And also, that it may be 
proper to explain and amend an act made in the thirty-fifth year 
of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, entitled, “An act for 
the trial of treasons committed out of the king’s dominions.” 


[110] I wish, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, 
because (independently of the dangerous precedent of 
suspending the rights of the subject during the king’s 
pleasure) it was passed, as I apprehend, with less regu- 
larity, and on more partial principles, than it ought. 
The corporation of Boston was not heard before it was 
condemned. Other towns, full as guilty as she was, have 
not had their ports blocked up. Even the restraining 
bill of the present session does not go to the length of 
the Boston Port Act. The same ideas of prudence which 
induced you not to extend equal punishment to equal 
guilt, even when you were punishing, induced me, who 
mean not to chastise, but to reconcile, to be satisfied 
with the punishment already partially inflicted. 

[111] Ideas of prudence and accommodation to cir- 
cumstances prevent you from taking away the charters 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, as you have taken 
away that of Massachusetts colony, though the crown 
has far less power in the two former provinces than it 
enjoyed in the latter; and though the abuses have been 
full as great, and as flagrant, in the exempted as in the 
punished. The same reasons of prudence and accommo- 
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dation have weight with me in restoring the charter of 
Massachusetts Bay. Besides, Sir, the act which changes 
the charter of Massachusetts is in many particulars so 
exceptionable that, if I did not wish absolutely to re- 
peal, I would by all means desire to alter it, as several of 
its provisions tend to the subversion of all public and 
private justice. Such, among others, is the power in 
the governor to change the sheriff at his pleasure, and 
to make a new returning officer for every special cause. 
It is shameful to behold such a regulation standing 
among English laws. 

[112] The act for bringing persons accused of com- 
mitting murder under the orders of government to Eng- 
land for trial is but temporary. That act has calculated 
the probable duration of our quarrel with the colonies, 
and is accommodated to that supposed duration. I 
would hasten the happy moment of reconciliation; and 
therefore must, on my principle, get rid of that most 
justly obnoxious act. 

[113] The act of Henry the Eighth for the trial of 
treasons, I do not mean to take away, but to confine it 
to its proper bounds and original intention; to make it 
expressly for trial of treasons (and the greatest treasons 
may be committed) in places where the jurisdiction of 
the crown does not extend. 

[114] Having guarded the privileges of local legis- 
lature, I would next secure to the colonies a fair and 
unbiased judicature; for which purpose, Sir, I propose 
the following resolution : 


That, from the time when the General Assembly or General 
Court of any colony or plantation in North America shall have 
appointed, by act of Assembly duly confirmed, a settled salary to 
the offices of the chief justice and other judges of the superior 
courts, it may be proper that the said chief justice and other 
judges of the superior courts of such colony shall hold his and 
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their office and offices during their good behavior; and shall not 
be removed therefrom, but when the said removal shall be ad- 
judged by his Majesty in council, upon a hearing on complaint 
from the General Assembly, or on a complaint from the governor 
or council or the House of Representatives, severally, of the colony 
in which the said chief justice and other judges have exercised 
the said offices. 


[115] The next resolution relates to the courts of 
admiralty. it is this: 


That it may be proper to regulate the courts of admiralty or 
vice-admiralty authorized by the fifteenth chapter of the fourth 
of George the Third, in such a manner as to make the same more 
commodious te those who sue or are sued in the said courts, and 
to provide for the more decent maintenance of the judges in the 
same. 


[116] These courts I do not wish to take away: 
they are in themselves proper establishments. This 
court is one of the capital securities of the Act of Navi- 
gation. The extent of its jurisdiction, indeed, has been 
increased; but this is altogether as proper, and is indeed 
on many accounts more eligible, where new powers were 
wanted, than a court absolutely new. But courts incom- 
modiously situated, in effect, deny justice; and a court 
partaking in the fruits of its own condemnation, is a 
robber. The Congress complain, and complain justly, 
of this grievance. 

[117] These are the three consequential proposi- 
tions. I have thought of two or three more; but they 
come rather too near detail, and to the province of 
executive government, which I wish Parliament always 
to superintend, never to assume. If the first six are 
granted, congruity will carry the latter three. If not, 
the things that remain unrepealed will be, I hope, 
rather unseemly encumbrances on the building, than 
very materially detrimental to its strength and stability. 
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[118] Here, Sir, I should close; but I plainly per- 
ceive some objections remain, which I ought, if possible, 
to remove. The first will be that, in resorting to the 
_ doctrine of our ancestors as contained in the preamble 
to the Chester Act, I prove too much; that the grievance 
from a want of representation, stated in that preamble, 
goes to the whole of legislation as well as to taxation. 
And that the colonies, grounding themselves upon 
that doctrine, will apply it to all parts of legislative 
authority. 

[119] To this objection, with all possible deference 
and humility, and wishing as little as any man living to 
impair the smallest particle of our supreme authority, 
I answer that the words are the words of Parliament, and 
not mine; and that all false and inconclusive inferences 
drawn from them are not mine, for I heartily disclaim 
any such inference. I have chosen the words of an act 
of Parliament which Mr. Grenville, surely a tolerably 
zealous and very judicious advocate for the sovereignty 
of Parliament, formerly moved to have read at your 
table in confirmation of his tenets. It is true that 
Lord Chatham considered these preambles as declaring 
strongly in favor of his opinions. He was a no less 
powerful advocate for the privileges of the Americans. 
Ought I not from hence to presume that these pre- 
ambles are as favorable as possible to both, when prop- 
erly understood—favorable both to the rights of Parlia- 
ment, and to the privilege of the dependencies of this 
crown? But, Sir, the object of grievance in my reso- 
lution I have not taken from the Chester, but from 
the Durham Act, which confines the hardship of want 
of representation to the case of subsidies, and which 
therefore falls in exactly with the case of the colonies. 
But whether the unrepresented counties were de jure, 
or de facto, bound, the preambles do not accurately dis- 
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tinguish; nor indeed was it necessary; for, whether 
de jure or de facto, the legislature thought the exercise 
of the power of taxing, as of right or as of fact without 
right, equally a grievance, and equally oppressive. 

[120] Ido not know that the colonies have, in any 
general way or in any cool hour, gone much beyond the 
demand of immunity in relation to taxes. It is not fair 
to judge of the temper or dispositions of any man or any 
set of men when they are composed and at rest, from their 
conduct or their expressions in a state of disturbance 
and irritation. It is, besides,a very great mistake to 
imagine that mankind follow up practically any specu- 
lative principle, either of government or of freedom, as 
far as it will go in argument and logical illation. We 
Englishmen stop very short of the principles upon 
which we support any given part of our Constitution, 
or even the whole of it together. I could easily, if 
I had not already tired you, give you very striking and 
convincing instances of it. This is nothing but what is 
natural and proper. All government, indeed every 
human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every 
prudent act, is founded on compromise and _ barter. 
We balance inconveniences; we give and take; we 
remit some rights that we may enjoy others; and we 
choose rather to be happy citizens than subtle dis- 
putants. As we must give away some natural liberty 
to enjoy civil advantages, so we must sacrifice some civil 
liberties for the advantages to be derived from the 
communion and fellowship of a great empire. But in 
all fair dealings, the thing bought must bear some pro- 
portion to the purchase paid. None will barter away 
the immediate jewel of his soul. Though a great house 
is apt to make slaves haughty, yet it is purchasing a 
part of the artificial importance of a great empire too 
dear to pay for it all essential rights and all the intrinsic 
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dignity of human nature. None of us who would not 
risk his life rather than fall under a government purely 
arbitrary. But although there are some among us 
who think our Constitution wants many improvements 
to make it a complete system of liberty, perhaps none 
who are of that opinion would think it right to aim at 
such improvement by disturbing his country and risking 
everything that is dear to him. In every arduous enter- 
prise, we consider what we are to lose as well as what 
we are to gain; and the more and better stake of liberty 
every people possess, the less they will hazard in a vain 
attempt to make it more. These are the cords of man. 
Man acts from adequate motives relative to his interest, 
and not on metaphysical speculations. Aristotle, the 
great master of reasoning, cautions us, and with great 
weight and propriety, against this species of delusive 
geometrical accuracy in moral arguments, as the most 
fallacious of all sophistry. 

[121] The Americans will have no interest contrary 
to the grandeur and glory of England, when they are 
not oppressed by the weight of it; and they will rather 
be inclined to respect the acts of a superintending legis- 
lature, when they see them the acts of that power which 
is itself the security, not the rival, of their secondary 
importance. In this assurance, my mind most perfectly 
acquiesces ; and I confess I feel not the least alarm from 
the discontents which are to arise from putting people 
at their ease; nor do I apprehend the destruction of 
this empire from giving, by an act of free grace and 
indulgence, to two millions of my fellow-citizens, some 
share of those rights upon which I have always been 
taught to value myself. 

[122] It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, 
vested in American assemblies, would dissolve the unity 
of the empire, which was preserved entire, although 
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Wales, and Chester, and Durham were added to it. 
Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do not know what this unity 
means; nor has it ever been heard of, that I know, in 
the constitutional policy of this country. The very 
idea of subordination of parts excludes this notion of 
simple and undivided unity. England is the head; but 
she is not the head and the members too. Ireland has 
ever had from the beginning a separate, but not an inde- 
pendent legislature; which, far from distracting, pro- 
moted the union of the whole. Everything was sweetly 
and harmoniously disposed through both islands for the 
conservation of English dominion and the communica- 
tion of English liberties. I do not see that the same 
principles might not be carried into twenty islands, and 
with the same good effect. This is my model with re- 
gard to America, as far as the internal circumstances of 
the two countries are the same. I know no other unity 
of this empire than I can draw from its example during 
these periods, when it seemed to my poor understand- 
ing more united than it is now, or than it is likely to 
be by the present methods. 

[123] But since I speak of these methods, I recol- 
lect, Mr. Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, be- 
fore I finished, to say something of the proposition of 
the noble lord on the floor, which has been so lately re- 
ceived, and stands on your journals. I must be deeply 
concerned whenever it is my misfortune to continue a 
difference with the majority of this House. But as the 
reasons for that difference are my apology for thus troub- 
ling you, suffer me to state them in a very few words. 
I shall compress them into as small a body as I possibly 
can, having already debated that matter at large when 
the question was before the committee. 

[124] First, then, I can not admit that proposition 
of a ransom by auction, because it is a mere project. It 
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is a thing new; unheard of ; supported by no experience ; 
justified by no analogy ; without example of our ances- 
tors, or root in the Constitution. It is neither regular 
parliamentary taxation nor colony grant. Hzperimen- 
tum in corpore vili is a good rule which will ever make 
me adverse to any trial of experiments on what is cer- 
tainly the most valuable of all subjects—the peace of 
this empire. 

[125] Secondly, it is an experiment which must be 
fatal in the end to our Constitution. For what is it but a 
scheme for taxing the colonies in the antechamber of the 
noble lord and his successors? To settle the quotas and 
proportions in this House, is clearly impossible. You, 
Sir, may flatter yourself you shall sit a state auctioneer, 
with your hammer in your hand, and knock down to 
each colony as it bids. But to settle (on the plan laid 
down by the noble lord) the true proportional payment 
for four or five and twenty governments, according to 
the absolute and the relative wealth of each, and ac- 
cording to the British proportion of wealth and burden, 
is a wild and chimerical notion. This new taxation must 
therefore come in by the back door of the Constitution. 
Each quota must be brought to this House ready formed. 
You can neither add nor alter. You must register it. 
You can do nothing further. For on what grounds can 
you deliberate either before or after the proposition ? 
You can not hear the counsel for all these provinces 
quarreling each on its own quantity of payment, and 
its proportion to others. If you should attempt it, the 
committee of provincial ways and means, or by whatever 
other name it will delight to be called, must swallow up 
all the time of Parliament. 

[126] Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the 
complaint of the colonies. They complain that they 
are taxed without their consent; you answer, that you 
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will fix the sum at which they shall be taxed; that is, 
you give them the very grievance for the remedy. You 
tell them, indeed, that you will leave the mode to them- 
selves. I really beg pardon: it gives me pain to men- 
tion it; but you must be sensible that you will not 
perform this part of the compact. For, suppose the 
colonies were to lay the duties which furnished their 
contingent upon the importation of your manufactures, 
you know you would never suffer such a tax to be laid. 
You know, too, that you would not suffer many other 
modes of taxation. So that, when you come to ex- 
plain yourself, it will be found that you will neither 
leave to themselves the quantum nor the mode; nor in- 
deed anything. The whole is delusion from one end to 
the other. 

[127] Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, 
unless it be wniversally accepted, will plunge you into 
great and inextricable difficulties. In what year of our 
Lord are the proportions of payments to be settled? 
To say nothing of the impossibility that colony agents 
should have general powers of taxing the colonies at 
their discretion, consider, I implore you, that the com- 
munication by special messages and orders between these 
agents and their constituents on each variation of the 
case, when the parties come to contend together and to 
dispute on their relative proportions, will be a matter 
of delay, perplexity, and confusion that never can have 
an end. 

[128] If all the colonies do not appear at the out- 
cry, what is the condition of those assemblies who offer, 
by themselves or their agents, to tax themselves up to 
your ideas of their proportion? The refractory colonies 
who refuse all composition will remain taxed only to 
your old impositions, which, however grievous in princi- 
ple, are trifling as to production. The obedient colonies 
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in this scheme are heavily taxed ; the refractory remain 
unburdened. What will you do? Will you lay new and 
heavier taxes by Parliament on the disobedient? Pray 
consider in what way you can do it. You are perfectly 
convinced that, in the way of taxing, you can do nothing 
but at the ports. Now suppose it is Virginia that refuses 
to appear at your auction, while Maryland and North 
Carolina bid handsomely for their ransom and are taxed 
to your quota, how will you put these colonies on a par? 
Will you tax the tobacco of Virginia? If you do, you 
give its death-wound to your English revenue at home, 
and to one of the very greatest articles of your own for- 
eign trade. If you tax the import of that rebellious 
colony, what do you tax but your own manufactures, or 
the goods of some other obedient and already well-taxed 
colony? Who has said one word on this labyrinth of 
detail which bewilders you more and more as you enter 
into it? Who has presented, who can present you with 
a clew to lead you out of it? I think, Sir, it is impossi- 
ble that you should not recollect that the colony bounds 
are so implicated in one another (you know it by your 
other experiments in the bill for prohibiting the New 
England fishery) that you can lay no possible restraints 
on almost any of them which may not be presently 
eluded, if you do not confound the innocent with the 
guilty, and burden those whom, upon every principle, 
you ought to exonerate. He must be grossly ignorant 
of America who thinks that, without falling into this 
confusion of all rules of equity and policy, you can 
restrain any single colony, especially Virginia and Mary- 
land, the central and most important of them all. 

[129] Let it also be considered that, either in the 
present confusion you settle a permanent contingent, 
which will and must be trifling; and then you have no 
effectual revenue; or you change the quota at every exi- 
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gency, and then on every new repartition you will have 
a new quarrel. 

[130] Reflect, besides, that when you have fixed a 
quota for every colony, you have not provided for prompt 
and punctual payment. Suppose one, two, five, ten years’ 
arrears : you can not issue a treasury extent against the 
failing colony. You must make new Boston Port Bills, 
new restraining laws, new acts for dragging men to Eng- 
land for trial. You must send out new fleets, new armies. 
All is to begin again. From this day forward the empire 
is never to know an hour’s tranquillity. An intestine 
fire will be kept alive in the bowels of the colonies, which 
one time or other must consume this whole empire. I 
allow indeed that the Empire of Germany raises her reve- 
nue and her troops by quotas and contingents; but the 
revenue of the empire, and the army of the empire, is 
the worst revenue and the worst army in the world. 

{131] Instead of a standing revenue, you will there- 
fore have a perpetual quarrel. Indeed, the noble lord 
who proposed this project of a ransom by auction seemed 
himself to be of that opinion. His project was rather 
designed for breaking the union of the colonies than for 
establishing a revenue. He confessed, he apprehended, 
that his proposal would not be to their taste. I say this 
scheme of disunion seems to be at the bottom of the proj- 
ect; for I will not suspect that the noble lord meant 
nothing but merely to delude the nation by an airy phan- 
tom which he never intended to realize. But whatever 
his views may be, as I propose the peace and union of 
the colonies as the very foundation of my plan, it can 
not accord with one whose foundation is perpetual 
discord. 

[132] Compare the two. This I offer to give you is 
plain and simple; the other full of perplexed and intri- 
cate mazes. This is mild; that harsh. This is found 
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by experience effectual for its purposes; the other is a 
new project. This is universal; the other calculated 
for certain colonies only. This is immediate in its con- 
ciliatory operation; the other remote, contingent, full of 
hazard. Mine is what becomes the dignity of a ruling 
people—gratuitous, unconditional, and not held out as 
matter of bargain and sale. I have done my duty in 
proposing it to you. I have indeed tired you by a long 
discourse; but this is the misfortune of those to whose 
influence nothing will be conceded, and who must win 
every inch of their ground by argument. You have 
heard me with goodness; may you decide with wisdom! 
For my part, I feel my mind greatly disburdened by 
what I have done to-day. I have been the less fearful 
of trying your patience, because on this subject I mean 
to spare it altogether in future. I have this comfort— 
that in every stage of the American affairs, I have steadily 
opposed the measures that have produced the confusion, 
and may bring on the destrnction of this empire. I 
now go so far as to risk a proposal of my own. If I 
can not give peace to my country, I give it to my 
conscience. 

[133] “But what,” says the financier, “is peace to 
us without money? Your plan gives us no revenue.” 
No! But it does; for it secures to the subject the 
power of REFUSAL—the first of all revenues. Experi- 
ence is a cheat and fact a liar, if this power in the sub- 
ject of proportioning his grant, or of not granting at 
all, has not been found the richest mine of revenue ever 
discovered by the skill or by the fortune of man. It 
does not indeed vote you £152,750:11:23, nor any 
other paltry limited sum; but it gives the strong box 
itself, the fund, the bank, from whence only revenues 
can arise among a people sensible of freedom: Posita 
luditur arca, Can not you in England, can not you at 
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this time of day, can not you, a House of Commons, 
trust to the principle which has raised so mighty a rey- 
enue and accumulated a debt of near 140,000,000 in 
this country? Is this principle to be true in England, 
and false everywhere else? Is it not true in Ireland ? 
Has it not hitherto been true in the colonies? Why 
should you presume that, in any country, a body duly 
constituted for any function will neglect to perform its 
duty, and abdicate its trust ? Such a presumption would 
go against all governments in all modes. But in truth, 
this dread of penury of supply from a free assembly has 
no foundation in nature. For first observe, that besides 
the desire which all men have naturally of supporting 
the honor of their own government, that sense of dig- 
nity and that security to property which ever attends 
freedom, has a tendency to increase the stock of the free 
community. Most may be taken where most is accumu- 
lated. And what is the soil or climate where experience 
has not uniformly proved that the voluntary flow of 
heaped-up plenty, bursting from the weight of its own 
rich luxuriance, has ever run with a more copious stream 
of revenue than could be squeezed from the dry husks 
of oppressed indigence by the straining of all the politic 
machinery in the world. 

[134] Next, we know that parties must ever exist 
in a free country. We know, too, that the emulations 
of such parties, their contradictions, their reciprocal 
necessities, their-hopes, and their fears must send them 
all in their turns to him that holds the balance of the 
state. The parties are the gamesters; but government 
keeps the table, and is sure to be the winner in the end. 
When this game is played, I really think it is more to be 
feared that the people will be exhausted than that gov- 
ernment will not be supplied. Whereas, whatever is got 
by acts of absolute power, ill obeyed because odious, or 
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by contracts ill kept because constrained, will be narrow, 
feeble, uncertain, and precarious. 


“ Hase would retract 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void.” 


[135] I, for one, protest against compounding our 
demands. I declare against compounding, for a poor 
limited sum, the immense, ever-growing, eternal debt, 
which is due to generous government from protected 
freedom. And so may I speed in the great object I pro- 
pose to you, as I think it would not only be an act of 
injustice, but would be the worst economy in the world, 
to compel the colonies to a sum certain, either in the 
way of ransom, or in the way of compulsory compact. 

[136] But to clear up my ideas on this subject—a 
revenue from America transmitted hither—do not de- 
lude yourselves: you never can receive it—no, not a 
shilling. We have experience that from remote coun- 
tries it is not to be expected. If, when you attempted 
to extract revenue from Bengal, you were obliged to re- 
turn in loan what you had taken in imposition, what 
can you expect from North America? For certainly, if 
ever there was a country qualified to produce wealth, it 
is India; or an institution fit for the transmission, it is 
the East India Company. America has none of these 
aptitudes. If America gives you taxable objects on 
which you lay your duties here, and gives you at the 
same time a surplus by a foreign sale of her commodi- 
ties to pay the duties on these objects which you tax at 
home, she has performed her part to the British revenue. 
But with regard to her own internal establishments, she 
may—I doubt not she will—contribute in moderation. 
I say in moderation; for she ought not to be permitted 
to exhaust herself. She ought to be reserved to a war, 
the weight of which, with the enemies that we are most 
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likely to have, must be considerable in her quarter of 
the globe. There she may serve you, and serve you 
essentially. 

[1387] For that service, for all service, whether of 
revenue, trade, or empire, my trust is in her interest in 
the British Constitution. My hold of the colonies is in 
the close affection which grows from common names, 
from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal 
protection. These are ties which, though light as air, 
are as strong as links of iron. Let the colonies always 
keep the idea of their civil rights associated with your 
government—they will cling and grapple to you, and no 
force under heaven will be of power to tear them from 
their allegiance. But let it be once understood that 
your government may be one thing and their privileges 
another ; that these two things may exist without any 
mutual relation—the cement is gone, the cohesion is 
loosened, and everything hastens to decay and dissolu- 
tion. As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sov- 
ereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of lib- 
erty, the sacred temple consecrated to our common 
faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of England 
worship freedom, they will turn their faces toward you. 
The more they multiply, the more friends you will have; 
the more ardently they love liberty, the more perfect 
will be their obedience. Slavery they can have any- 
where. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain; they may have it from Prussia. 
But until you become lost to all feeling of your true in- 
terest and your natural dignity, freedom they can have 
from none but you. This is the commodity of price, 
of which you have the monopoly. This is the true Act 
of Navigation which binds to you the commerce of the 
colonies, and through them secures to you the wealth 
of the world. Deny them this participation of freedom, 
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and you break that sole bond which originally made, 
and must still preserve, the unity of the empire. Do 
not entertain so weak an imagination as that your regis- 
ters and your bonds, your affidavits and your suffer- 
ances, your cockets and your clearances, are what form 
the great securities of your commerce. Do not dream 
that your letters of office and your instructions and 
your suspending clauses are the things that hold together 
the great contexture of the mysterious whole. These 
things do not make your government. Dead instru- 
ments, passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of the 
English communion that gives all their life and efficacy 
to them. It is the spirit of the English Constitution, 
which, infused through the mighty mass, pervades, 
feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the em- 
pire, even down to the minutest member. 

[138] Is it not the same virtue which does every- 
thing for us here in England? Do you imagine, then, 
that it is the Land Tax Act which raises your revenue ? 
that it is the annual vote in the committee of supply 
which gives you your army? or that it is the Mutiny Bill 
which inspires it with bravery and discipline? No! 
surely no! It is the love of the people; it is their 
attachment to their government, from the sense of the 
deep stake they have in such a glorious institution, 
which gives you your army and your navy, and infuses 
into both that liberal obedience without which your 
army would be a base rabble, and your navy nothing 
but rotten timber. 

[139] All this, I know well enough, will sound wild 
and chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and 
mechanical politicians who have no place among us—a 
sort of people who think that nothing exists but what is 
gross and material; and who, therefore, far from being 
qualified to be directors of the great movement of em- 
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pire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. But to 
men truly initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and 
master principles which, in the opinion of such men as 
I have mentioned, have no substantial existence, are in 
truth everything, and all in all. Magnanimity in poli- 
tics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great empire 
and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious of 
our situation and glow with zeal to fill our place as 
becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to auspi- 
cate all our public proceedings on America with the 
old warning of the church, Sursum corda! We ought 
to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to 
which the order of Providence has called us. By advert- 
ing to the dignity of this high calling, our ancestors have 
turned a savage wilderness into a glorious empire, and 
have made the most extensive, and the only honorable 
conquests, not by destroying, but by promoting the 
wealth, the number, the happiness of the human race. 
Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it all 
that it is; English privileges alone will make it all it 
can be. 

[140] In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I 
now (quod felix faustumque sit) lay the first stone of 
the temple of peace; and I move you— 


That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in North 
America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, and con- 
taining two millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any knights 
and burgesses, or others, to represent them in the high court of 
Parliament. 


[End of speech, as delivered.] 
14] Upon this resolution the previous question 
was put, but the resolution failed of adoption —yeas 78, 
noes 270. 
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[142] As the propositions were opened separately 
in the body of the speech, the reader perhaps may wish 
to see the whole of them together in the form in which 
they were moved for. The first four motions and the 
last had the previous question put on them. The others 
were negatived. The words in italics were, by amend- 
ment, left out of the motion. 

Moved, 

[143] That the colonies and plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fourteen separate 
governments, and containing two millions and upwards 
of free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and priv- 
ilege of electing and sending any knights and burgesses, 
or others, to represent them 1 in the high court of Parlia- 
ment. 

[144] That the said colonies and plantations have 
been made liable to, and bounden by, several subsidies, 
payments, rates, and taxes, given and granted by Parlia- 
ment, though the said colonies and plantations have not 
their knights and burgesses in the said high court of 
Parliament, of their own election, to represent the con- 
dition of their country; by lack whereof they have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, 
and assented to, in the said court, in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of the 
subjects inhabiting within the same. 

[145] That from the distance of the said colonies, 
and from other circumstances, no method hath hitherto 
been devised for procuring a representation in Parlia- 
ment for the said colonies. 

[146] That each of the said colonies hath with- 
in itself a body, chosen in part or in the whole by 
the freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabitants 
thereof, commonly called the General Assembly, or 
General Court; with powers legally to raise, levy, and 
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assess, according to the several usage of such colonies, 
duties and taxes toward defraying all sorts of public 
services. 

[147] That the said General Assemblies, General 
Courts, or other bodies, legally qualified as aforesaid, 
have at sundry times freely granted several large sub- 
sidies and public aids for his Majesty’s service, ac- 
cording to their abilities, when required thereto by 
letter from one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state; and that their right to grant the same and 
their cheerfulness and sufficiency in the said grants 
have been at sundry times acknowledged by Parlia- 
ment. 

[148] That it hath been found by experience that 
the manner of granting the said supplies and aids by the 
said General Assemblies hath been more agreeable to the 
inhabitants of the said colonies, and more beneficial and 
conducive to the public service, than the mode of giv- 
ing and granting aids and subsidies in Parliament to be 
raised and paid in the said colonies. 

[149] That it may be proper to repeal an act made in 
the seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, en- 
titled, “ An act for granting certain duties in the British 
colonies and plantations in America ; for allowing a draw- 
back of the duties of customs, upon the exportation from 
this kingdom, of coffee and cocoanuts, of the produce 
of the said colonies or plantations; for discontinuing 
the drawbacks payable on China earthenware exported 
to America; and for more effectually preventing the 
clandestine running of goods in the said colonies and 
plantations.” 

[150] That it may be proper to repeal an act made 
in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present Maj- 
esty, entitled, “An act to discontinue, in such manner 
and for such time as are therein mentioned, the landing 
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and discharging, lading or shipping of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, at the town and within the harbor of Bos- 
ton, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in North 
America.” 

[151] That it may be proper to repeal an act, 
made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, entitled, “ An act for the impartial administra- 
tion of justice in cases of persons questioned for any 
acts done by them in the execution of the law, or for the 
suppression of riots and tumults, in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England.” 

[152] That it is proper to repeal an act, made in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
entitled, “ An act for the better regulating the govern- 
ment of the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New 
England.” 

[153] That it is proper to explain and amend an 
act made in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, entitled, “An act for the trial of 
treasons committed out of the king’s dominions.” 

[154] That from the time when the General Assem- 
bly, or General Court, of any colony or plantation in 
North America, shall have appointed, by act of Assembly 
duly confirmed, a settled salary to the offices of the 
chief justice and other judges of the superior courts, it 
may be proper that the said chief justice and other 
judges of the superior courts of such colony shall hold 
his and their office and offices during their good behavy- 
ior, and shall not be removed therefrom but when the 
said removal shall be adjudged by his Majesty in council, 
upon a hearing on complaint from the General Assembly, 
or on a complaint from the governor, or council, or the 
House of Representatives, severally, of the colony in 
which the said chief justice and other judges have 
exercised the said office. 
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[155] That it may be proper to regulate the courts 
of admiralty or vice-admiralty authorized by the fif- 
teenth chapter of the fourth of George the Third, in 
such a manner as to make the same more commodious 
to those who sue or are sued in the said courts, and to 
provide for the more decent maintenance of the judges 
of the same. 


” 
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4 1. Sir. The Speaker of the House of Commons, at that time 
Sir Fletcher Norton. 

Austerity of the Chair. The office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons necessitates the use of the most impartial judgment. 
Burke had some cause to mollify the austerity of the Chair, and for 
begging a degree of “indulgence toward human frailty”; for he 
had the habit of delivering long speeches, interesting to read, but 
tiresome to hear. Despite contradictory statements of contempo- 
raries that he was or was not a pleasing speaker, Burke must at 
times have been very tedious and wearisome to his hearers. It is 
impossible that such a speech as the Speech on Conciliation should 
have been intelligible, in all its interrelations and in its interdepend- 
ence, to any except the most intelligent members of the House of 
Commons. Burke, in the overrefinement of his argument, usually 
shot above hisaudience. His speeches had to be studied to be under- 
stood. For example, one member who left the House in disgust upon 
the day of this speech afterward carried a copy in his pocket, in order 
to read and reread it, until the copy was worn out. At times Burke’s 
tiresomeness was such that when he arose many members promptly 
left the hall, to return only when Burke had finished or when a vote 
was to be taken. The younger members called him “the dinner 
bell,” because his arising was the signal for a general departure of 
the members, as if for dinner. Goldsmith wrote of him: 

““. . . Too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 
His first sentence indicates that he was somewhat reluctant to begin 
another long speech, yet his conviction of the exigencies of the case 
was such that he could not refrain from speaking. 

Object depending: of course, the conciliation of the colonies. The 

passage by the House of Commons of the Grand Penal Bill, which 
10 135 
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Burke had vigorously opposed, compelled him to resort to other 
means than the discussion of the taxation question to secure the 
liberties of the colonists and the commercial prosperity of England ; 
so he purposed, on this day, March 22, 1775, to secure an admission 
from the House of Commons, by the introduction and passage of 
the resolutions given at the close of the speech, that the colonists 
did not have the rights of Englishmen as guaranteed to them in 
their charters. The passage of these resolutions (which see, J 140 
and following), which it would seem almost impossible to vote 
against, would be a virtual confession by the ministerial party that 
the Grand Penal Bill and Lord North’s “project ” ({ 10, note) were 
iniquitous. The placing of the ministry in an equivocal situation 
was a part of the “ object depending.” 

Event of my motion. This means the result of the putting of his 
resolutions, J 140-155. 

Grand Penal Bill. This was a bill introduced by Lord North, the 
Prime Minister, on February 10, 1775, to prevent the New England 
colonies from carrying on trade with any country except Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, and the British West Indies, and to restrict their fish- 
ing in the Newfoundland fisheries under conditions that would 
render profitable fishing impossible. The title of the Grand Penal 
Bill was as follows: “An act to restrain the commerce of the prov- 
inces of Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, and colonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and Providence Plantation, in North 
America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Islands in the 
West Indies; and to prohibit such provinces and colonies from 
carrying on any fishery on the Banks of Newfoundland, and other 
places therein mentioned, under certain conditions and limitations.” 

The colonists had refused to receive the British tea ships or to 
carry on trade with British merchants on account of the Tea Act. 
Lord North, like the dog in the manger, determined that if they 
would not trade with Great Britain they should not trade anywhere. 
As the inhabitants of nearly all of the New England coast towns 
were engaged in fishing, principally in the Newfoundland fisheries, 
the clause concerning fishing would result in throwing them out 
of employment, thus proving a terrible retaliation for their refusing 
to trade with Great Britain. Burke had resisted the passage of the 
bill, but it had passed in spite of him, and had been sent to the 
House of Lords. The unsympathetic House of Lords was, of course, 
expected to pass the bill at once. They did better. They returned 
it with the recommendation that it be so amended as to include all 
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the other colonies except New York, Delaware, North Carolina, and 
Georgia. Burke chooses to regard this return of the bill to the 
House of Commons almost as a special providence, for thus the 
House was “put once more in possession of its deliberative capa- 
city”; that is, it was able to discuss again the original question, and 
was “nearly as free to choose a plan for... American govern- 
ment as .. . on the first day of the session.” 

If we incline to the side of conciliation: a reference to Lord North’s 
resolution, which is given under “the project” in the notes on ¥ 10, 
which see. It was this bill which Burke says would bring about an 
“auction of finance,” § 10. 

Coercion and restraint. In what particular were the colonists 
coerced? In what restrained? Is this an “incongruous mix- 
ture ” ? 

Superior warning voice. What does Burke mean by this? 

@ 2. An awfnl subject. These words, so real to Burke, must 
have meant little or nothing to the average member of the House. 
Our modern knowledge of the tremendous destinies in store for those 
colonies will show us how deep and clear must have been Burke’s 
insight, and make us cease to wonder that he risked another conces- 
sion to his “ frailty.” 

First had the honor of a seat: in 1766, about the time of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, which was repealed by a large majority in 
the Rockingham administration. 

I was obliged to take more than common pains. Burke knew more 
about America than did any other man in England. Students of 
this speech can not fail to discover the marvelous skill and patience 
with which Burke had “collected material” for his speech. He 
seemed to know every detail; as, for example, in {Jf 18 to 25 and 
103. Inthe Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol he says: “I think I 
know America. If Ido not, my ignorance is incurable, for I have 
spared no pains to understand it.” 

Fixed ideas. Ideas based upon true principles of government ; 
not vacillating ideas, but ideas based upon a thorough understand- 
ing of the situation; ideas that could not be “ blown about by every 
wind of fashionable doctrine” (Ephesians iv, 14), as the opinions of 
men who have but little information upon a subject are likely to 
undergo a change upon the receipt of new information. (See note 
on “occasional system,” § 16.) 

4 3. In perfect concurrence, See note on “ first had the honor of 
a seat,” J 2. 
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44. Enlarged view. Members of the House of Commons were 
constantly studying the great questions of the hour, and, like Burke, 
were bringing to the notice of the House information not attainable 
in the aggregate by any individual, so Parliament would have “an 
enlarged view” upon any public question. 

Complaint. Used in the sense of “disease”; the same is true of 
distemper. 

4 5. A-worthy member: Mr. Rose Fuller, member for Rye. 

Filled the chair of the American Committee: occupied the chair 
when the House sat as a committee of the whole on American affairs 
in 1766. 

Former methods: that is, the plan of obstructing the passage of 
any bill proposed by the majority or government party, as had been 
the conduct, during that session, of the minority, of which Burke 
was a member. 

Public tribunal: the English voting public. In England a ses- 
sion of the House of Commons usually comes to an end when the 
majority party suffers defeat upon some important measure; then 
the House is prorogued and a new election is held, in which, if a 
majority for the old government party is again returned and thus 
placed in power, it is considered that the nation, or “the public 
tribunal,’ has ratified the conduct of the majority or government 
party. If a majority for the opposition is returned, it is under- 
stood that the former government party has, as might be said, been 
convicted before “the public tribunal,” and deposed. 

Play the game out: comparison of the contest between the ma- 
jority and the opposition to a game at cards.. ; 

Produce our hand: to cease obstructing legislation, and to pro- 
pose our own plan in the place of the one we have been opposing. 
As nearly all the members of the House of Commons gambled at 
cards, Burke’s figure was doubtless well understood. 

Principles of colony government. See note on “fixed ideas,” { 2. 

Platform: a statement of principles, like that issued by American 
political parties of to-day. 

4 6. Seat of authority: emanating from the ministry. 

Disreputably. Propositions which would prove not only in- 
effectual, but which would also prove discreditable to the pro- 
poser. 

“| 7. Paper government: theoretical schemes for government 
not based on actual experience; for example, Locke’s Grand Model 
of a constitution for an empire in the Carolinas. 
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Wholly separated: a plan to be executed by others than those by 
whom it was proposed. 

“| 8. Judging of what you are. The study of one’s audience is 
one of the most important things to be considered in the making of 
an argument. No good lawyer would plead the same cause in the 
same manner before two different juries. Is Burke’s proposition 
here a wise basis to argue from ? 

Influence, natural or adventitious: natural, arising from natural 
ability ; adventitious, due to rank, station, or to circumstances not 
within one’s self. 

You will treat it just as it deserves. Did Burke actually believe 
this? or is this a persuasive device to secure from the House an 
unprejudiced vote ? 

“| 9. The proposition is peace: that is, Lord North’s proposition 
in the resolution which is given in a note on § 10. In this bill 
Lord North proposes a method for securing peace. 

Universal discord, fomented from principle: another reference to 
the resolution which is given in J 10, Study the resolution. Colonel 
Barré, a member of the opposition, had accused the Prime Minister 
of adopting the famous maxim of Machiavelli, “divide and gov- 
ern,’ the principle by means of which a number of French kings 
had ruled ; or, in other words, to conquer one’s enemies by adroitly 
fomenting disputes among them, and thus weaken them by causing 
them to expend their rebellious energies upon each other. Burke’s 
phrase therefore contains a covert thrust at the ministry. 

Juridical determination : the settlement of a perplexing question 
in colonial affairs by the application of the Jetter rather than the 
spirit or original intention of the law. For example, in New York 
and New England ten thousand beaver hats were made annually. 
The exportation of these hats was injuring the interests of English 
hat makers. They complained to Parliament. Parliament did not 
prohibit the making of hats in the colonies. It settled the “ per- 
plexing question” by a “juridical determination.” It applied to 
the case, in 1732, the “apprentice law” of Queen Elizabeth, a law 
made before either New York or New England existed. This law 
required all hat makers to have served an apprenticeship of seven 
years. No master should have more than two apprentices, and 
these must serve seven years. Thus a factory with but one master 
hat maker could have but three workmen. This is an example of 
what Burke means by an “occasional system.” (See note on “ occa- 


sional system,” {| 16.) 
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The meaning of the phrase “juridical determination” should be 
mastered by the student, as the principle involved underlay the 
policy of Lord North’s ministry. It is this principle which is the 
object of Burke’s attack. 

Peace sought in the spirit of peace. Lord North had proposed 
to conciliate the colonies, but his plan for securing peace by the 
so-called “conciliation” was by retaliation and punishment in case 
of a refusal to accept his proposition. It was to foment disputes 
among the colonists rather than to seek their friendship. 

Former unsuspecting confidence ... This phrase had been used 
by the Colonial Congress in Philadelphia a year before to express 
gratification felt on account of the repeal of the Stamp Act. It 
should be noticed here with what force Burke uses the statement of 
the colonists to drive home his implied charge that Lord North’s 
policy was based on treachery, chicanery, and deceit. 

It will be observed that almost every sentence in § 9 contains a 
thrust at Lord North, the Prime Minister. 

4 10. Refined policy: modern term for this is “sharp practice,” 
double dealing, or conduct opposed to that which is open and frank. 

Pruriency: an itching desire to hear out of curiosity rather 
than from any real or proper interest in the subject. 

The project. Lord North’s “project,” which passed the House 
February 27, 1775, was entitled “ Propositions for Conciliating the 
Differences with America.” The resolution is as follows: “That 
when the governor, council, or assembly, or general court, of any 
of his Majesty’s provinces or colonies in America, shall propose 
to make provision, according to the condition, circumstances, and 
situation of such province or colony, for contributing their propor- 
tion to the common defense (such proportion to be raised under the 
authority of the general court or general assembly of such province 
or colony, and disposable by Parliament), and shall engage to make 
provision also for the support of the civil government and the 
administration of justice, in such province or colony, it will be 
proper, if such proposal shall be approved by his Majesty and the 
two Houses of Parliament, and for so long as such provision shall 
be made accordingly, to forbear, in respect of such province or 
colony, to levy any duty, tax, or assessment, or to impose any fur- 
ther duty, tax, or assessment, except such duties as it may be expe- 
dient, to continue to levy or impose, for regulation of commerce; 
the net produce of the duties last mentioned to be carried to the 
account of such province or colony respectively.” 
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As this is the resolution which provoked Burke’s speech, its 
meaning should be mastered by the student. He should study the 
resolution until he finds out the phrases which would give Lord 
North loopholes of escape from his part of the agreement in case of 
necessity. Hor example, what taxes might be levied and collected 
under the phrase “ for regulation of commerce,” near the close of 
the paragraph ? 

Noble jord in the blue ribbon: Lord North, who was a Knight of 
the Garter. The badge of this order was a blue ribbon. 

Frederick North was the second son of the Harl of Guilford, and 
therefore not a “lord” except by courtesy. Sons and younger 
brothers of peers are “lords” only by courtesy; legally they are 
only commoners. North, however, succeeded to a lordship upon 
the death of his father, in 1790. 

Lobby. The lobby consists of certain anterooms to the chamber 
where the House sits. Colony agents were allowed in the lobby, but 
not on the floor of the House. 

Squabbling colony agents. As the colonies had no representa- 
tion in Parliament they employed “colony agents” who resided in 
London, and whose duty it was to watch over the interests of the 
colonies for which they were agents. They were practically lobby- 
ists in the House of Commons. Read in Franklin’s Autobiography 
the account of his experiences as agent for Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, and Georgia, Burke himself had been colony 
agent for New York. 

A study of Lord North’s resolution for Conciliating the Differ- 
ences with America will show that the enactment of this resolution 
would have resulted in a squabble among the colony agents for 
privileges, and that it would have resulted in intercolonial enmi- 
ties; so Burke was justified in his insinuation that Lord North’s 
purpose was “to divide and govern.” 

Interposition ef your mace. The mace is the emblem of authority 
of the sergeant-at-arms. In case of disorder in the House the ser- 
geant-at-arms takes the mace from the table in front of the Speaker 
and carries it to the scene of disorder, at which the disputants are 
supposed to subside. 

Auction of finance. Under Lord North’s “ project ” the colonies, 
through their agents, would bid for exemption from taxation by 
Parliament, according to Burke’s figure of speech, as people bid for 
articles at an auction. The colony contributing the most would 
secure the most privileges. In other words, they would have to buy 
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from Parliament the rights already theirs by virtue of their being 
Englishmen. 

Knock down the hammer: the granting of special privileges to a 
colony on account of its having offered the highest contribution 
under Lord North’s conciliation bill; as an article, by the blow of 
the auctioneer’s hammer on the table at an auction, is “ knocked 
down” to the highest bidder. 

Beyond all powers of algebra, etc. No power of mathematical 
calculation could enable a man to determine what would be a fair 
contribution on the part of the colony for a certain privilege, 
because of the widely different conditions in the different colonies, 

{ 11. Proposition and registry: proposition, the introduction of 
a bill; and registry, the placing of the bill upon the journal of the 
House after its passage. 

Lord North’s bill claimed conciliation for its purpose. Burke 
takes him at his word, and proceeds to show that the principle is 
correct, but that Lord North’s method would not conciliate—it would 
only intensify the trouble. Notice the adroitness with which Burke 
finds the open spot in his enemy’s armor. Students should notice 
throughout this speech that this is Burke’s method; for instance, 
in the examples of concessions made in former years to Ireland, 
Wales, Chester, and Durham (9 79-88) he forces his point con- 
tinually by showing that the same thing he asks has been done 
repeatedly with success in the past. The keynote of his method of 
argument is to take advantage of those concessions to which Par- 
liament or the ministry had committed itself. 

Accepting the resolution. See note on “the project,” ¥ 10. 

Menacing front of our address: a reference to an address pre- 
sented to the king by Parliament, February 9, 1775, assuring the 
king that Parliament would consent to no relinquishment of his 
authority over the colonies. 

Heavy bills of pains and penalties: such as the Boston Port Bill 
and the Grand Penal Bill. 

Free grace and bounty: concessions such as had been granted to 
Ireland, Wales, Chester, and Durham (see {J 79-88), and such as 
Burke intended to propose for the colonies. 

The pupil should take notice that this paragraph foretells the 
method of Burke’s entire argument. He does not argue from his 
own standpoint or from a sense of right, but, adjusting himself to a 
prejudiced majority, he takes Lord North’s own proposition of con- 
ciliation (see note on “ the project,” J 10). This method of argument 
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consists in taking up an opponent’s argument and turning it against 
him. The student who fails to observe this all through the speech 
does not read the speech. 

4] 12. It has declared . . . and has admitted: by the passage of 
Lord North’s resolution proposing conciliation (see note on § 10). 
Another example of Burke’s method of taking advantage of his 
adversary’s statements. 

Former mode of exerting the right of taxation: by the Stamp Act, 
and by other similar measures which were very obnoxious to the 
colonists. 

Capital alteration: change of plan as suggested by the word 
“conciliation” in the resolution in note on § 10, Lord North’s 
“ project.” 

The method of argument mentioned in the note at the close of 
4] 11 is carried yet further in this paragraph. The student should 
notice the remarkable adroitness with which Burke, here and later 
in the speech, takes advantage of his opponents. This plan is 
not, however, a very safe method of argument, if one’s purpose 
be to convince or persuade; for it is very likely to produce the 
opposite result and to offend an opponent rather than to con- 
vinee or persuade him. A speaker in thus finding the holes in 
an opponent’s armor is likely to touch the pride of his opponent, 
and instead of persuading him succeeds in driving him further 
away. ‘The fact is that Burke’s method of argument here was 
qualified to have any other effect than the conciliation of his oppo- 
nents, as was shown by the vote on his resolutions, for which see 
note on F 141. 

The student who studies this speech for the purpose of acquiring 
skill in persuasion should not fail to note the fact that Burke’s 
method is highly qualified to intensify the prejudices of his oppo- 
nents; that while his argument was unanswerable, yet, because he 
stabbed the pride of his opponents to the heart, he utterly failed in 
persuading them. As the purpose of argument is not so much to 
argue as to change minds, it may be better to avoid this method. 
Burke was a better arguer than persuader (see resolution, {J 140). 
Observe that the truth of this resolution is self-evident, and that no 
man could have voted “nay” on this resolution from any other 
motive than that of party policy or of pure contrariness, which 
Burke’s speech was well qualified to incite. 

413. The principle. What is this principle? 

Admitted principle. How and where admitted ? 
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Peace with honor: peace without the exercise of tyranny. 

Here the student will find a clear statement of Burke’s determi- 
nation to turn Lord North’s weapon against him. 

4114, The object: America and her value to Great Britain 
commercially. 

Abstract ideas of right. What does he mean by this? 

Observe Burke’s methodical and logical division of his brief 
proper. He subdivides the question of conciliation into two parts, 
takes them up in order, and exhausts the argument upon each in 
its turn. The power to do this by the student is the true purpose 
of the study of this speech, and will be worth more to him in 
after years than any mere knowledge that he may acquire of the 
speech. 

4 15. Object. See note on “the object,” J 14. 

Two millions. Burke’s estimate of the population of the colonies 
has since been shown to be very nearly correct. 

Study the last half of this paragraph carefully, in order to find 
out how Burke enforces his point formerly made—“ that no tempo- 
rary expedient will do”; that Parliament must “attend to the 
whole of it together”; and “review the subject with an unusual 
degree of care and calmness” ({f 1). 

q 16. A blunter discernment. Study this. Is this a covert slur, 
or does Burke allude to the king ? 

Occasional system: deciding a question temporarily, instead of 
basing the decision upon permanent principles. 

In the Speech on American Taxation he says: “Sir, it is not a 

pleasant consideration ; but nothing in the world can read so awful 
and instructive a lesson as the conduct of ministry in this business, 
upon the mischief of not having large and liberal ideas in the man- 
agement of great affairs. Never have the servants of the state 
looked at the whole of your complicated interests in one connected 
view. They have taken things by bits and scraps, some at one time 
and one pretense, and some at another, just as they pressed, without 
any sort of regard to their relations or dependencies. They never 
had any kind of system, right or wrong; but only invented occa- 
sionally some miserable tale for the day, in order meanly to sneak 
out of difficulties, into which they had proudly strutted. And they 
were put to all these shifts and devices, full of meanness and full of 
mischief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal of an act which they 
had not the generous courage, when they found and felt their error, 
honorably and fairly to disclaim.” 
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Minima: little things; paltry things; things not worthy of 
deep consideration; a reference to the legal maxim de minimis non 
curat lexc—the law takes no account of trifles. “It is an awful sub- 
ject, or there is none so on this side of the grave.” 

With impunity. Observe the fulfillment of this prophecy. This 
statement was made on the 22d of March, 1775; the ministry did 
not think concerted armed resistance in the colonies within the 
limits of possibilities. The battle of Lexington occurred on the 
19th of April, 1775. 

4] 17. In this paragraph Burke shows especial skill in suiting 
his argument to his audience. In the Speech on American Taxa- 
tion he plead for the rights of the Americans; now he appeals to 
the English commercial instinct, their greed, their belief that the 
colonies existed for the benefit of the mother country, and tries to_ 
show Parliament that it is for the commercial interests of Eng- 
land that they should conciliate and be content with some profit, 
rather than suffer the loss of both capital and profit by driving 
the colonists to a possibly successful rebellion. (The commercial 
idea is simply introduced here; it is carried out further on in the 
speech.) 

A distinguished person: Mr, Glover, born 1712, died 1785. In 
1742 he had presented to Parliament a petition of the merchants of 
London, asking for the protection of their commerce from the 
Spaniards. Different editors have called attention to the fact that, 
as Mr. Glover appeared again in 1775, Burke should have said 
thirty-three instead of thirty-five years. 

Mr. Glover was the author of two long epics, Leonidas and The 
Athenaid, both of which were much read in the eighteenth century, 
but are now almost forgotten. 

At your bar: a rod or bar across the main entrance to the 
chamber in which the House of Commons sits, and which may be 
passed by officers and members only. All other persons presenting 
petitions or other communications must do so from outside the bar. 

qq 19-24. General note. 

These paragraphs have special value to the student of argumen- 
tation. The student can not fail to realize the value of the statistics 
contained in these paragraphs to Burke’s argument; that is, the 
value of carefully collected information as indisputable proof of his 
statements. It will be observed here that Burke had collected his 
proof without regard to the amount of effort and pains required. 
A successful argument can not be built upon imagination alone; it 
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must be sustained by facts. These facts can be obtained only by 
the most patient research; and the student who hopes to become a 
master of argument must learn how to make this research in a 
great library. The man who will make careful research is bound 
to be the master of the man who is too indolent to make it. The 
student should learn a lesson here. 

4 19. Davenant: Charles Davenant, inspector general of exports 
and imports, appointed 1705; son of Sir William Davenant, once 
poet laureate of England. 

q 20. African: referring to the slave trade, which was carried 
on between Africa and the colonies only, and therefore properly 
included here by Burke. 

4] 21. The student should turn the figures used in Burke’s sta- 
tistics into their American equivalent of dollars, estimating the 
pounds in round numbers at five dollars. The purchasing power of 
a pound, however, was several times greater than now. 

G24. Unnatural protuberance. Selby says: “Has not our 
increased trade with America been purchased at the cost of our 
trade with other countries? Have we not spent so much in America 
that we have nothing left to spend in other countries? A protu- 
berance means, literally, a bulging or swelling. The killing of one 
trade by another is compared to the death of aman from a tumor, 
which absorbs the juices that ought to go to sustain the rest of his 
body.” 

¥ 25. It is good for us to be here: Mark ix, 2-5; Matthew 
xvii, 1-4. . 

Clouds indeed and darkness .. . 


“The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it.” 
Addison’s Cato, Act V, sc. i, 14, 15. 

Lord Bathurst: Allen Apsley Bathurst, born 1684, died 1775, six 
months after this speech was made. He was made Baron Bathurst 
in 1711, and after his son Henry was made Lord Chancellor in 
1771, was created earl in 1772, out of compliment to his son. This 
information, however, is not so important to the student as is the 
study of the effect of this burst of eloquence in attracting and hold- 
ing the attention of Burke’s audience. The pupil should determine 
Burke’s purpose in this paragraph. 

Acta parentum jam legere, et que sit poterit cognoscere virtus: 
To read the deeds of his forefathers, and to know what virtue ¢s. 
Adapted from Vergil, Hclogues, iv, 26, 277. 
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Third prince of the House of Brunswick. George the Third was 
not the son, but the grandson, of George the Second; so, while he 
was the third prince (king) of the house of Brunswick, he was of 
the fourth generation. 

Was to be made Great Britain. The name Great Britain, as ap- 
plied to the kingdom, had its origin in the union of the English 
and Scottish parliaments in 1707. 

A small seminal principle: a germ. 

Before you taste of death: Matthew xvi, 28; John viii, 52; 
Julius Cesar, Act IT, se. ii, 38. 

q 26. The student should note here with what skill and effect- 
iveness Burke uses his comparison of colonial trades. He goes from 
the general to the particular. He first shows the smallness of the 
export trade to the colonies in 1704, then its comparatively enor- 
mous extent in 1772; then he compares the whole export trade of 
England in 1704 to that to the colonies alone in 1772; then he fur- 
ther enforces his point by bringing his comparison down to the 
grasp of the weakest mind in his audience by citing a comparison 
of the export trade to one colony in 1704 with the export trade to 
that colony in 1772. Observe how he drives his point home in 
q 27. 

q 29. Burke’s argumentative purpose in this paragraph is to 
show that the time would come when the colonies should be abso- 
lutely necessary to Great Britain to supply her with food. The stu- 
dent should hold this and the succeeding paragraph in mind, and 
should watch for the place in the speech where Burke makes use of 
this information which he has implanted in the minds of his hear- 
ers. In short, he is preparing their minds for a conclusion to be 
reached further on in the speech. Where does England get her 
present food supply ? 

A Roman charity: reference to an old Roman tale in which one 
Cimon, who had been condemned to death by starvation, was kept 
alive by his daughter Xanthippe with milk from her own breast. 

4 30. Burke has a hidden purpose in this paragraph. He does 
not openly threaten Parliament with danger from the fighting 
qualities of the colonists, but he leaves the impression, while simply 
expressing his admiration of their bold courage, that men who will 
penetrate into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson Bay and 
Davis Straits in the north and to the far Falkland Islands in the 
south are not to be coerced. It may be said that this paragraph is 
an enforcement of the point made in the last sentence of ¥ 16. 
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Drawn from the sea. The inhabitants of nearly all the coast 
towns of New England were engaged in catching and curing fish 
from the Newfoundland fisheries. They carried on an extensive 
commerce in trading the cured fish for molasses and rum in the 
West Indies. The student who has studied the Navigation Acts 
carefully will remember how the British Government tried to 
restrict this trade. 

Frozen Serpent: a constellation under the antarctic circle. 

Falkland Island: one of a group of islands east of the southern 
extremity of South America. Used here to convey the idea of the 
extremest extent of navigation to the southward. 

Draw the line and strike the harpoon: technical terms concerning 
the use of the rope and harpoon in whale fishing. 

Run the longitude. As Burke has formerly shown that American 
fishermen sailed to the extreme north and to the extreme south of 
the Atlantic, here he shows that they also plied their trade to the 
extreme limits of the Atlantic east and west, or from Davis Straits 
to the Falkland Islands, and from Africa to Brazil. 

4 32. Complexions: an intimation that the opinions of certain 
gentlemen in the House were biased by the professions that they 
followed. 

Those who understand the military art. In February, 1775, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, then a member of Parliament, made a heated speech 
favoring military coercion of the colonies. It will be remembered 
that he was afterward sent to carry out his idea, and became con- 
vinced of his error at Saratoga in 1777. ‘ 

Wield the thunder: reference to the ministry, who have control 
of armies and navies. In this case the reference is to Lord North. 

44 88-86. Observe in these paragraphs how carefully Burke 
has prepared and arranged the points of his argument. 

“| 338. Force alone is but temporary. “But I think that young 
men who exercise their understanding, and expect to become capa- 
ble of teaching their fellow-citizens what is for their interests, grow 
by no means addicted to violence, knowing that on violence attend 
enmity and danger, but that by persuasion the same results are 
attained without peril, and with good will; for those who are com- 
pelled by us, hate us as if despoiled of something, while those who 
are persuaded by us, love us as if they had received a favor. It is 
not the part, therefore, of those who cultivate the intellect to use 
violence; for to adopt such a course belongs to those who possess 
brute force without intellect. Besides, he who would venture to 
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use force has need of no small number of allies; but he who can 
succeed with persuasion has need of none, for, though left alone, he 
will think himself still able to persuade; and it by no means be- 
longs to such men to shed blood, for who would wish to put another 
man to death rather than to have him as a living subject persuaded 
to obey ?”—Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Book I, chap. ii, FJ 10, 11. 

§[ 38. This fierce spirit of liberty. Take note that Burke here 
gives the general points which he elaborates in J 39-45. 

§ 39. Abstract liberty. To illustrate this, the American colo- 
nies would never have resisted even a constantly renewed statement 
on the part of the mother country that she had the right to tax the 
colonies, unless she had attempted to assert this right by levying 
and attempting the collection of a tax on some definite article, such 
as tea—that is, “liberty inheres in some sensible object.’ Sensible 
here means capable of being known by the senses. 

Mediately or immediately: that is, by their own acts or by the 
acts of their representatives. 

A monopoly of theorems: to assert their right to privileges under 
certain principles of the English Constitution, but to refuse the 
same to the colonists, who were Englishmen as much as were the 
members of Parliament themselves. 

4 40. Popular: “of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.” 

“| 41. Dissidence of dissent, As Protestantism protested against 
Roman Catholicism, so Puritanism, in turn, protested against 
Protestantism. 

| 42. Gothic ancestors: Teutonic or Germanic ancestors, who 
in their villages or hams allowed no man to assert superiority over 
others, except by their own suffrages. See Green’s Short History 
of the English People, chap. i. 

Poles: reference to the partition of Poland by and among Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria in 1772. The desperate struggle of the 
Poles for liberty is commemorated in Campbell’s The Downfall of 
Poland. Tt will be remembered that Kosciusko, the leader of the 
Poles, came to America and took part in the American Revolution. 

“[ 43. Congress: the First Continental Congress, which met in 
Philadelphia, September, 1774. Look up the names of the mem- 
bers, and note what proportion were lawyers. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries: the most important book used in the 
study of English law, the first volume of the correct edition of 
which was published in 1765. 
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By successful chicane. General Gage, commandant of the troops 
in Boston, forbade the holding of any town meetings after June, 
1774, The people of Boston continued to hold their meetings with- 
out violating his order by simply adjourning to meet at a future 
date, so that they did not call any meetings—they simply attended 
adjourned meetings. 

My honorable and learned friend: Attorney-General Thurlow, 
whom Burke noticed taking notes of the speech. At the close of 
Burke’s speech Thurlow used these notes to great advantage; for 
in a very brief speech he so fully destroyed the effect of Burke’s 
effort as to produce an adverse vote of 270 to 78. 

The student will observe here that Burke did not talk, like 
some speakers, at the ceiling in an oratorical way; he talked right 
at his audience. The greatest fault of young speakers is that they 
do not look at their audiences, and therefore fail to hold their 
attention. 

On the floor: the space between the benches on the two sides of 
the chamber. The benches occupied by the members are in tiers 
rising toward the walls, and the opposing parties of the House face 
each other. The ministers, or party leaders, occupy the first row of 
benches, which are on the floor. (See House of Commons, p. 28.) 

When great honors and great emoluments, Prominent citizens of 
Boston had been proffered high-salaried offices in order to attach 
them to the English side of the controversy; but to a man they had 
refused, or had resigned when they discovered the motive. James 
Otis was one of these. 

Abeunt studia in mores: studies pass into character, or the 
things that we learn in our studies or pursuits become convictions 
that are moving forces in our lives (Ovid, Heroides, xv, 83). Read, 
in Bacon’s Hssays, No. 50, Of Studies. 

“| 44. Winged ministers of vengeance: the sail ships of which the 
English navy was then composed. 

Pounces, Burke compares the ships to the eagle, which in Greek 
mythology is represented as carrying the thunderbolts of Zeus in 
its pounces or talons, 

So far shalt thou go: Job xxxyiii, 11. 

The Turk can not govern: that is, the Sultan of Turkey can not 
govern his Asiatic and African provinces as he can those surround- 
ing Constantinople. Kurdistan is in central Asia; Brusa and 
Smyrna are in Asia Minor; the other names are too familiar to 
need annotation. The correctness of Burke’s statement is borne 
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out by Omar Khayyam, the Persian poet of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, who, in the eleventh quatrain of the Rubaiyat, says: 
‘With me along the strip of herbage strewn 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 


Where name of slave and Sultan is forgot— 
And peace to Mahmoud on his golden throne !” 


To truck and huckster. Note the applicability of these words to 
Burke’s purpose. In the “auction of finance,” 4 10, he shows that 
the Government is seeking bids for privileges in a haggling manner, 
like that of truckers and hucksters who haggle with purchasers 
over the prices of their wares. 

4 45. Observe Burke’s summing up here, and the way in which 
he drives his points home, and concludes with this sentence: “From 
all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown up.” He follows 
this up in the next paragraph with the most natural question in the 
world, “ What, in the name of God, shall we do with it?” This 
question is the text of the remainder of the brief proper. 

| 46. Perhaps we might wish the colonists to be Bhat Study 
the fine sarcasm here. 

With all its imperfections on its head: Hamlet, Act I, sc. v, 
line 79. 

You see the magnitude. Observe that Burke proceeds to expand 
these five points. 

Operose : see dictionary. 

Lord Dunmore: colonial governor of Virginia in Burke’s time. 
His name is familiarly connected with the early days of Wash- 
ington. 

Artificial media. The usual means or media of transmission of 
the wishes of the home government was by royal charters or de- 
crees, and by acts of Parliament. 

4] 47. We wholly abrogated. Burke here refers to an act passed 
by Parliament, May 11, 1774, entitled, “ An act for the better regu- 
lating the government of the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New 
England.” This act practically invalidated the charter of Massa- 
chusetts. It transferred nearly all functions of government from 
the people of Massachusetts to the crown. The upper chamber of 
the provincial assembly, which had been elected by the lower house, 
chosen directly by the people, was thereafter to be appointed by the 
crown. All magistrates, judges, and sheriffs were to be appointed 
by the royal governor, and were to hold their offices subject to his 
pleasure, thus enabling him to dictate their conduct. Jurymen, 

11 
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who had formerly been chosen by direct election, were by this act 
summoned by the sheriffs, thus enabling the governor to secure any 
verdict that he desired; and no town meetings could be called ex- 
cept by special permission from the governor, so that popular delib- 
eration upon wrongs was rendered impossible except by chicane. 
(See note on “successful chicane,” {J 43.) 

q 48. Tochange that spirit. Observe here Burke’s method of 
argument. It is what may be called “argument by elimination.” 
He shows that there are three, and only three, possible methods of 
settling the question. He demonstrates that the first two are not 
practicable, therefore leaving the third as the only reasonable 
method. It will be noticed that this method makes it unnecessary 
to discuss or demonstrate the third point (see J 65). 

¥ 50. To make no further grants of land. It had been urged that 
the difficulty with the colonies might be limited to its present ex- 
tent, at least by making no further grants of land, so that the colo- 
nies might be prevented from increasing to such proportions as 
would render them able successfully to resist the mother country. 
Note Burke’s answer. His prophecy that they “would wander 
without a possibility of restraint” has proved true; but they did 
not “become hordes of English Tartars.” No more noble class of 
people ever lived than those very pioneers who, without permission 
or grant, settled the western wilderness to which Burke refers. 

4 51, English Tartars. Burke’s reference is possibly to Attila 
and the Huns, or more probably to Genghis Khan 

Increase and multiply: Genesis i, 28. 

Virtue of wax and parchment. All charters and documents at 
that time were written on parchment, and the seals of authority were 
imprinted thereon in wax. The ceremony of sealing had, among 
Englishmen, the effect of a sacred covenant. The simple signature 
of one’s name was not enough. For example, the death warrant of 
Charles I was not only signed by the judges, but each imprinted 
his seal in wax beside his signature. 

4] 538. For no purpose but to be serviceable to us. This sentence 
is the keynote to all the trouble. The mother country felt that 
the colonies existed only for her benefit; the colonists felt that 
they existed for the purpose of securing their own happiness; that 
they existed for themselves, and that they had as good a right 
to exist for themselves as did Englishmen in England. Strange 
to say, Burke here seems to take his stand upon the mother coun- 
try’s side. 
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Spoliatis arma supersunt: those who have been despoiled may 
still resort to arms (Juvenal, Satires, viii, 124). 

It was the custom in Burke’s time (inexcusable now) to inter- 
sperse a speech with Latin quotations. Affected as it seems to us, 
this quotation expresses in three words what it would ordinarily 
take a paragraph to express. 

“| 55. Inquisition : reference to the Inquisition, whose spies were 
in almost every household of its time (see encyclopedia), 

Dragooning. It had been the custom in former years to keep a 
province in subjugation by means of dragoons or cavalrymen, whose 
business it was to ride from house to house throughout the province 
as a constant menace to incipient rebels. The dragoons in the days 
of the Scotch Covenanters would ride up to a house, knock on the 
door with the butt of a musket, enter, and search for arms or for 
Covenanters in the act of worshiping according to their peculiar 
doctrine. Read Scott’s Old Mortality for a detailed account of 
“ dragooning.” 

4] 57. African vessel. In that day most vessels were what are 
now termed “ tramp ships ”—i.e., they had no regular ports between 
which they made stated voyages. Parliamentary decrees or procla- 
mations were sometimes sent to the southern colonies by means of 
a ship which was going from England to Angola or Guinea, on the 
west coast of Africa, for a ship load of slaves, to be taken thence to 
the American colonies. Observe the fine irony in this passage. 

¥ 59. Alterative course: a system of treatment of colonial 
troubles for the purpose of gradually changing the sentiment of 
the colonists; as “to change that spirit, as inconvenient, by remov- 
ing the causes,” or “to prosecute it as criminal.” Burke’s reference 
is to the so-called “alterative”” medicines which, taken in stated 
doses, are intended to change the human system from an unhealthy 
to a healthy state. 

4 60. Sir Edward Coke: an eminent English lawyer, born 1582, 
died 1633. He was counsel for the crown in 1603 in the trial of Sir 
Walter Raleigh for treason. In his speech for the conviction of 
the defendant he abused that nobleman shamefully, saying, “I will 
prove you the notoriousest traitor that ever came to the bar”; fur- 
ther on he said: “ Thou art a monster; thou hast an English face 
but a Spanish heart”; and further on, “Thou viper; for I thou 
thee, thou traitor!” And then he triumphantly asked, “Have I 
angered you?” For a part of this speech, see The World’s Best 


Orations, p. 1848, 
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4 61. Nice. Burke here uses this much-abused word correctly. 
What is the common error in the use of this word? Explain the 
correct use. 

Ex vi termini: from the force of the term; from the meaning 
of the word. | 

For the head of the empire to insist. This is as plain a statement 
as a member of Parliament would dare to make with respect to the 
king that the people of the colonies were considered absolute rebels 
because they had resisted illegal taxation and had demanded the 
privileges of Englishmen. 

Under the ban: see dictionary. 

{ 62. Civil litigant: one engaged in a suit which concerns legal 
rights but not criminal offenses. In such cases, the person suing 
for the legal right or being sued for refusing to be deprived of a 
legal right is in no sense a culprit. The decision would be whether 
he should or should not have the right concerned in the suit; yet 
(says Burke), while the Americans are simply demanding a legal 
right, the British Government, instead of deciding whether they 
should or should not have it, proceeds to sentence them as ecrimi- 
nals, as shown in 63, 

q 63. By lately declaring a rebellion. On February 9, 1775, one 
month and a half before this speech was made, both Houses of Par- 
liament had sent to the king an address stating: “‘ We find that a 
part of your Majesty’s subjects in the province of the Massachusetts 
Bay have proceeded so far to resist the authority of the supreme 
legislature that a rebellion at this time actually exists within the 
said province.” 

Formerly addressed. The two Houses of Parliament had, on 
February 18, 1769, presented to the king an address humbly be- 
seeching “your Majesty . . . to direct your Majesty’s governor of 
Massachusetts Bay to take the most effectual methods for procuring 
the fullest information that can be obtained touching all treasons 
or misprision of treason committed within this government since 
the 80th day of December last, . . . together with the names of the 
persons who were most active in the commission of such offenses, 

. In order that your Majesty may issue a special commission 
for... hearing and determining the said offenses within this 
realm, pursuant to the provisions of the statute of the thirty-fifth 
year (1543-44) of the reign of King Henry the Eighth.” 

Act of Henry the Eighth. This act provided that persons accused 
of treasonable acts committed outside of England should be brought 
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to England for trial. In the Letter to the Sheriff's of Bristol, Burke 
says of the revival of this act: “To try a man under this act is, in 
effect, to condemn him unheard, A person is brought hither in the 
dungeon of a ship’s hold; thence he is vomited into a dungeon on 
land, loaded with irons, unfurnished with money, unsupported by 
friends, three thousand miles from all means of calling upon or 
confronting evidence, where no one local circumstance that tends 
to detect perjury can possibly be judged of; such a person may be 
executed according to form, but he can never be tried according to 
justice.” 

Juridical ideas : see note on “juridical determination,” | 9. 

“| 64. Menaces: references to the many threats in the parlia- 
mentary addresses to the king, assuring him that both Houses would 
give him all possible aid in supporting the authority of the king- 
dom in the colonies, and also in supporting the king’s dignity and 
honor. 

Nothing less: not at all. 

{ 65. See note on § 48. 

‘| 66. Characteristic mark and seal of British freedom: that they 
had not the rights of Englishmen. 

4 67. That Iam resolved, etc. Burke, in his Speech on Ameri- 
can Taxation, April 19, 1774, had at great length discussed the 
American question from the standpoint of taxation (see note 
on ¥ 1). 

Some gentlemen startle: here used intransitively, meaning seem 
surprised; presumably because Burke asserted that he did not 
intend to discuss the question from the standpoint of taxation, 
which had been a hobby with him. 

Policy of the question. He intends to discuss the matter in rela- 
tion to the policy which would best conserve England’s commercial 
interests, rather than from the standpoint of the rights of the colo- 
nists with respect to taxation, as he had discussed it in his Speech 
on American Paxation. He intends to show that England will 
lose financially by following Lord North’s method (see { 35). 

Serbonian bog: Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book II, 592-594. Ref- 
erence to Lake Serbonis, a boggy lake east of the mouth of the 
Nile. The sandstorms sometimes covered this bog with a layer of 
sand so that it looked like the surrounding desert. Tradition tells 
that armies invading Egypt marched upon this sand-covered bog, 
and were ingulfed and lost. Apply this figure to the conduct of 
the ministry. 
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Evidence-room full of ‘titles: governmental record room, where 
records of grants, titles, etc., were kept. 

4 68. Had solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens. Dr. J ohn- 
son, in his pamphlet Tawation no Tyranny, said that when the 
colonists left the mother country they voluntarily gave up the Eng- 
lishman’s right to vote; and that after having given it up volun- 
tarily they had no right to claim it again. 

q 69. To admit the people of our colonies into an interest in the 
Constitution. This is Burke’s answer to the question, ‘“‘ What shall 
our concession be?”—the beginning of the second half of the brief 
proper. The student should, at any expense of effort whatever, 
study the method by which Burke proves the possibility of the suc- 
cess of his proposition by the four examples given in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

470. The repeal of a revenue act: the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
1766. 

Understood principle: that is, the repeal of the Stamp Act in 
1766 as an act for raising revenue, without saying anything about 
giving up the right to control trade, was then sufficient to bring 
about peace; but such a repeal now would not suffice, because we 
have heretofore followed up our repeals by the enactment of acts 
equally obnoxious, and the colonists have therefore grown sus- 
picious. Burke’s statement finds proof in the fact that the Congress 
at Philadelphia, in 1774, expressly stated, in an address to the home 
government, that the repeal of the Stamp Act had “restored the 
former unsuspecting confidence of the colonies in thé mother coun- 
try ” (see § 9 and note on same). But now a simple repeal will not 
do; an absolute promise that no further attempt at taxation will be 
made is necessary to restore peace. 

4] 71. American financiers: members of Parliament who still 
adhered to the theory that America could be made to yield a reve- 
nue for England. 

Taxation .. . trade laws: had no further hope*that a revenue 
could be raised in the colonies, but feared that, if England re- 
nounced the right of taxing the colonies directly, the colonies 
would demand as a further concession the repeal of the Navigation 
Acts, which forced all American trade into the hands of British 
merchants whose wealth did pay a tax, thus raising a revenue from 
America in an indirect manner. 

A gentleman of real moderation: a Mr. Rice, who by this mention 
of Burke’s was rescued from oblivion. 
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4] 72. Acts of Navigation. The Navigation Acts were planned 
for the purpose of making the colonies useful and profitable to the 
mother country by compelling the colonists to buy their goods in 
England at a high price and to sell their goods in England at a low 
price. The colonists must sell their exports in England or south of 
Cape Finisterre, which prevented their trading with the Dutch, 
England’s great commercial rival. By these acts the colonists were 
forbidden the purchasing of goods except in England, and the 
transporting of goods in any except English vessels manned by 
English seamen. Other trade acts followed, forbidding the erection 
of iron works, prohibiting the manufacture of steel, and restricting 
the making of beaver hats, etc., in order to prevent the colonists’ 
competing with English manufacturers. It was unlawful “to make 
even a nail for horseshoes.” 

q v4. The pamphlet: by Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, of 
whom Burke sarcastically says, in his Speech on American Taza- 
tion: “This Dr. Tucker is already a dean, and his earnest labors in 
this vineyard will, I suppose, raise him toa bishopric.” Lecky, in 
Chapter XI of his England in the Highteenth Century, calls Tucker 
“one of the best living writers on all questions of trade.” Burke’s 
reference is to a pamphlet in Dr. Tucker’s Four Tracts on Political 
and Commercial Subjects. The pamphlet referred to is entitled 
The True Interest of Great Britain set forth in regard to the Colo- 
nies and the only Means of Living in Peace and Harmony with 
them. Dr. Tucker urged that separation was the only remedy ; 
that trade always flows in the most luctative channels; that as 
England could supply them with goods more cheaply than could 
any other country, their trade would come to England any way; 
therefore, in case of separation, England would have their trade 
without the expense of forcing it from them. Despite Burke’s sar- 
casm, we know now that Dr. Tucker was right. For a good discus- 
sion of the trade relations of Great Britain and the American colo- 
nies, look through Book IV of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
especially Chapter VII. 

7 75. A shadow of evidence, This statement is hardly cor- 
rect, for a glance through any good history of the colonies will 
show that there was constant chafing in the colonies under the 
Navigation and Trade Acts. It was a long-cherished sense of 
the injustice of these acts that brought the people to a readi- 
ness to resist the Stamp Acts (see Bancroft’s United States, vol. 
ji, p. 244). 
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q 76. But the colonies will go further. This is a further objec- 
tion raised by Burke’s opponents to a repeal of the revenue laws 
‘ (see note on YJ 71). It means that if the revenue laws were repealed, 
and the “trade laws” (Navigation Acts) in turn successfully at- 
tacked, the colonists would then “go further,’ and demand entire 
self-government, thus dissolving the “unity of the empire.” Burke 
refutes this in JJ 118-122. 

q 79. The kings of Spain of the Austrian family: Emperor 
Charles the Fifth and his descendants of the house of Hapsburg. 

Philip the Second: son and successor to Charles the Fifth ; was the 
husband of Queen Mary of England, daughter of Henry the Highth. 
Philip was the Spanish king who sent the Armada to contest with 
Elizabeth for the crown of England. He was a selfish, crafty prince, 
of deep and far-reaching, but not always successful, policy. 

I consult the genius of the English Constitution. By “the genius 
of the English Constitution ” he means the spirit of liberty in which 
it was formed, and the want of parliamentary action under it ac- 
cording to the letter rather than the spirit. (The student is sup- 
posed to know that the English Constitution is not a written docu- 
ment, like the Constitution of the United States, but that it consists 
of the principles underlying the vast body of past charters, traditions, 
precedents, parliamentary acts, etc.) Burke purposes showing what 
action the English Constitution dictates in the present case by the 
precedents set in the past with respect to Ireland, Wales, Chester, 
and Durham. It is safer, he says, to consult the genius of the Eng- 
lish Constitution than the genius of George the Third—whom he 
means, of course, in his reference to Philip the Second. 

¥ 80. The English conquest. The conquest of Ireland was ac- 
complished in the reign of Henry the Second, between the years 
1169 and 1175. The final legislative union of England and Ireland 
was not consummated until January, 1801. For the terms of this 
union, see Cooley’s Blackstone, p. 103, footnote. 

It is evident that, in a book of this character, no “note” can 
make this paragraph intelligible to the student. The student will 
do well to read the matter up, under the word “ Ireland,” in Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference, vol. iii, pp. 1745-1778, or in any good 
history of Ireland or England. 

Magna Charta. English freedom began not with the common 
people, but with the barons, knights, and clergy, who, in 1215, at 
Runnymede, compelled King John to sign Magna Charta, which 
contained “the roots of our primitive Constitution.” For Magna 
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Charta, see any good encyclopedia, or any good English history. 
The entire text may be found in Larned’s History for Ready Ref- 
erence, Vol. ii, p. 803. Stubbs, in his Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, chap. xii, p. 155, says: “The whole of the constitutional his- 
tory of England is little more than a commentary on Magna Charta.” 

All Ireland. English law and liberty, when transferred to Ire- 
land, extended over a part of Ireland only, to a boundary line called 
“the pale,’ which marked the confines of what might be called 
English Ireland. For an extended explanation of “the pale,” see 
Larned’s History for Ready Reference, p. 1761. 

Sir John Davies: an able English poet and judge, born 1570, 
died 1626. In 1603 solicitor-general of Ireland, later attorney- 
general of Ireland. In 1612 he published the work referred to by 
Burke. Its title was Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland 
was never entirely Subdued nor brought under Obedience of the 
Crown of England until the Beginning of his Majesty’s Happy 
Reign. “His Majesty” was James the First. Davies entered Par- 
liament in 1621, and was made lord chief justice in 1626. 

Vain projects: reference to the attempted military subjugation 
of Ireland in the sixteenth century. The expedition of the ill-fated 
Earl of Essex.was one of these. 

Civility: civilization. 

Changed the people: populated portions of Ireland with English 
and Scotch immigrants. 

Altered the religion: from Roman Catholic to the Church of 
England. 

Deposed kings: Charles the First and James the Second. 

Restored them: Charles the Second. 

Altered the succession. The Act of Settlement, passed in 1701, 
deposed the house of Stuart and placed the succession in the house 
of Hanover. George the First, of the house of Hanover, came to 
the throne of England in 1714. 

Usurpation: reference to the period of Cromwellian “usurpa- 
tion,” 1653-’60. 

Restoration of monarchy. Charles the Second was “restored” in 1660. 

Glorious revolution : that of 1688-89, which deposed James the 
Second and placed William and Mary upon the throne. “Glorious” 
because, as a triumph of the Whigs, it coincided with Burke's ideas. 

Great and flourishing kingdom. Burke’s Irish nativity probably 
caused him to draw somewhat on his imagination here, for Ireland 
at that time was hardly a “ great and flourishing kingdom.” 
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Confusion of mighty troubles: reference to methods of govern- 
ment used in the times of Cromwell and William of Orange. 

An exception to prove the rule: that is, the fact that a few cases 
of actual subjugation by arms, such as that of Cromwell and 
William the Third, stand out prominently because all other similar 
attempts were more or less failures, They only emphasized the 
failure of the idea of military subjugation. 

{ 81. Reduced by Henry the Third. Look up in Green’s Short 
History of the English People. 

Edward the First: ditto. 

Lords marchers: noblemen who received grants of large estates 
on the borders between England and Scotland and England and 
Wales, the condition of the grant being that they should protect the 
frontier from inroads of the semibarbarous Scots and Welsh. They 
had absolute power in the marches or territory that they controlled. 
The student can get a clear idea of lords marchers on the Welsh 
border by reading Scott’s The Betrothed. 

q 82. You prohibit by proclamation. In the troublous time 
mentioned by Burke English consuls and agents were required 
by proclamation to keep a strict watch upon all shipments, in 
order to prevent the colonists from securing arms and munitions 
of war. 

As you attempted to disarm. General Gage attempted to seize all 
arms and munitions in and around Boston. The student will recall 
the fact that a month after this speech was made the battle of Lex- 
ington occurred on account of an attempt made. by this general 
to seize the arms and munitions that the colonists had stored at 
Concord. 

“| 83. Here we rub our hands: probably a reference to the action 
of some member of the majority who thought that Burke, in saying 
that fifteen acts of penal regulations had been passed with respect 
to Wales, was affording his opponents an argument for the final 
passage of the Grand Penal Bill. 

Rid: old form of rode. 

Incubus: see dictionary. 

4] 84. Twenty-seventh year of Henry the Eighth: the year 1535. 

Marches: the estates or domains of the lords marchers. See 
note on “lords marchers,” J 81. 

Day-star: II Peter i, 19—* Whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts.” 
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Simul alba nautis, etc. “As soon as the clear-shining con- 
stellation has shone forth to the sailors, the troubled surge falls 
down from the rocks, the winds cease, the clouds vanish, and 
the threatening waves subside in the sea—because it was their 
will."—Horace, Ode to Augustus, Book I, Ode XII, ll. 27-32 
(Smart’s translation, p. 14). 

The student should work out the application of the reference to 
Peter and the application of the quotation from Horace as Burke 
meant to apply them. 

“| 85. County palatine of Chester. A county palatine was a 
county in which the lord’ had sovereign rights over his people, the 
same asa king. For a good account of Chester as a county pala- 
tine, see Encyclopedia Britannica, or Johnson’s Cyclopedia, article 
“ Palatine.” 

The student should here take note of Burke’s purpose in giving 
the exact words of this petition. Heretofore in the speech he has 
repeatedly assured the House that he will not “consult the genius 
of Philip the Second” (meaning George the Third), but he would 
“consult the genius of the English Constitution.” The strength of 
Burke’s argument lies in the fact that all Englishmen reverence the 
English Constitution, of which this petition may be said to form a 
part. Burke’s intention is to take advantage of this reverence 
by presenting his own resolutions concerning America in almost 
exactly the same words as are found in this petition, believing that 
thereby he could force the members of the House to vote for the 
resolutions he intended to present. 

The student should not fail to compare J 85 with JY] 93 and 94, 
nor should he at any time during the study of the remainder of the 
speech lose sight of this comparison, as it is the one thing upon 
which Burke bases the remainder of his argument. 

Shewen : old form of shown. 

Where: whereas. 

Disherisons : deprivations. 

Ne: nor. 

- 86. Reject it as a libel. Recall what Patrick Henry, in the 
speech before the Virginia Convention, says of colonial petitions: 
“We have petitioned ; we have remonstrated; we have supplicated ; 
we have prostrated ourselves at the foot of the throne, and implored 
its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and 
Parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; our remonstrances 
have produced additional violence and insult; our supplications, 
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disregarded; and we have been spurned with contempt from the 
foot of the throne.” 

In the Speech on American Taxation Burke says: “The colo- 
nies of Massachusetts Bay and New York did send remonstrances 
objecting to this mode (the Stamp Act) of parliamentary taxation. 
What was the consequence? They were suppressed ; they were put 
under the table, notwithstanding an order of the council to the con- 
trary, by the ministry which composed the very council that had 
made the order; and thus the House proceeded to its business of 
taxing without the least regular knowledge of the objections which 
were made to it. But to give that House its due, it was not over- 
desirous to receive information or to hear remonstrance. On the 
15th of February, 1765, while the Stamp Act was under delibera- 
tion, they refused with scorn even so much as to receive four peti- 
tions presented from so respectable colonies as Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and Carolina, besides one from the traders of 
Jamaica. As to the colonies, they had no alternative left to them 
but to disobey, or to pay the taxes imposed by that Parliament 
which was not suffered, or did not suffer itself, even to hear them 
remonstrate upon the subject.” 

q 8%. County palatine of Durham: a county in northeastern 
England. See Hncyclopedia Britannica for brief account of. 

4 88. Judge Barrington’s account: Daines Barrington, born 
1727, died 1800, a distinguished jurist, naturalist, and antiquarian; 
made justice of the Welsh counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, and 
Merioneth in 1757. The “account” to which Burke refers was 
probably Observations upon the Statutes, chiefly the more Ancient, 
from Magna Charta to the 21 Jac. T, ¢. 27. 

Your legislative authority is perfect : a statement that had been 
made by Burke’s opponents. 

Virtually represented. The Tory party asserted that America was 
virtually represented. Their reasons for this assertion were as fol- 
lows: A member of the British House of Commons represents not 
his own county, as does a member of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives his district, but he represents all Englishmen. The Ameri- 
cans were Englishmen ; therefore they were “ virtually represented.” 

Electric force: sarcastic allusion to representation which could 
extend three thousand miles away into a country which a member 
had never visited. It should be remembered that Dr. Franklin, the 
discoverer of electricity, was at this time in London, and had cre- 
ated much interest by his experiments in electricity, 
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{ 89, Opposuit natura: Nature has opposed. 

Those who have been moré confident: those who believed that 
American representation in Parliament was feasible. Dr, Franklin 
believed this. Burke was probably right in that day, when it took 
not less than six months to get a reply to a message to America, 
In this day of steamships and electric cables it would not be so 
impracticable. 

{| 90. Republic of Plato: reference to one of Plato’s dialogues, 
in which Plato describes his ideal state. 

Utopia of More: an imaginary country or state described by 
Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of the Exchequer under Henry 
the Eighth. This book was published in 1516. 

Oceana of Harrington ; another work of similar nature by James 
Harrington, published in 1656. 

And the rude swain: from Milton’s Comus, 634, 685. Milton has 
“dull swain.” 

Until the year 1763: the year in which the Grenville ministry, of 
Stamp Act notoriety, came into power. 

q 91. The student can not overrate the importance of this para- 
graph. Let him take notice that in this paragraph Burke states 
four propositions which the student should fully understand before 
he passes on. He should know exactly what each proposition means 
before he goes on to the next paragraph. J 91 is the expansion of 
J 69. 

By grant and not by imposition. Taxation by grant would be a 
system of taxation under which the people of America would have 
no taxes assessed upon them by the English government, but a sys- 
tem under which they would be permitted by the mother country to 
grant moneys to the king by act of the provincial Assemblies. Taxa- 
tion by imposition would deny this privilege and would tax the 
colonists by act of Parliament—as, for example, by the Stamp Act. 

It is likely to appear to the high-school student that this was a 
very small thing to dispute about; but underlying this is, in reality, 
the most important principle of the English Constitution—the prin- 
ciple over which the king and the people had disputed for hundreds 
of years, whether the people should voluntarily grant the king 
money, or whether the king should have the right to ¢mpose taxes 
upon the people. After hundreds of years of contention the dispute 
was definitely settled in favor of the people. Burke’s opponents 
were afraid to grant this power to the colonists because the recog- 
nition of the right to grant aids would be a practical recognition 
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of the equality of the colonists in political rights with the mother 
country. The king and his party, it will be remembered, claimed 
in the Declaratory Act the right to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever. Hxamine carefully Burke’s treatment of this question 
in J 99-107. 

Legal competency: the legal right of the colonists to tax them- 
selves for their own government and for aids to the king. 

Public aids. Aids, technically, were voluntary grants of money 
by the Parliament or Assembly to the king. 

{ 92. Temple of British concord: an allusion to the temple dedi- 
cated by the Romans to concord. Burke again refers to this in 
q 140. With Burke this was no rhetorical flourish. What is the 
etymology of the word “concord”? And what is the full signifi- 
cance of the word as Burke meant it? 

¥ 93. That the colonies, ete. Note carefully that this resolution 
has the same wording as the Chester resolution, J 85. Why did 
Burke present it thus ? 

4 94. See note on 98. 

The second is like unto the first: a reference to Matthew xxii, 37- 
39: “Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

“ And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Show fully the applicability of this quotation. 

4 95. Study carefully Burke’s method of argument here. See 
note on {| 85. 

Non meus hic sermo, ete.: ‘ This is no doctrine of mine, but what 
Ofellus the peasant, a philosopher without rules, taught me.”—Hor- 
ace, Sat. II, ii, 2, 8 (Smart’s translation). 

To touch with a tool. The student should not fail to note the 
profound significance of this allusion to Exodus xx, 25, which reads 
as follows: “ And if thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt 
not build it of hewn stone; for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou 
hast polluted it.” Burke compares the reverence of the English- 
man for the English Constitution to the reverence in which the He- 
brews held the altar upon which they sacrificed to Jehovah. The 
English Constitution was too sacred to have even a word of one of 
its ancient petitions altered. 

The student should note carefully here that the only value of a 
quotation or of a figure lies in its perfect: applicability, and in its 
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power to strengthen the expression of the thought, and not to show 
erudition. 

Wise beyond what was written: I Cor. iv, 6. 

Form of sound words: II Tim. i, 13. 

4| 96. When aman is robbed. Burke speaks of the same thing 
in his Speech on American Taxation as follows: ““No man ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea would bear an imposition of 
threepence. But no commodity will bear threepence, or will bear a 
penny, when the general feelings of men are irritated, and two mil- 
lions of people are resolved not to pay. The feelings of the colonies 
were formerly the feelings of Great Britain. Theirs were formerly 
the feelings of Mr. Hampden when called upon for the payment of 
twenty shillings. Would twenty shillings have ruined Mr. Hamp- 
den’s fortune? No! But the payment of half twenty shillings, on 
the principle it was demanded, would have made him a slave.” 

The sixth of George the Second: a reference to what is known as 
the “Molasses Act” of 17838. The title was, “ An act for the better 
securing the trade of his Majesty’s sugar colonies in America.” This 
act provided that when a ship from the northern colonies had taken 
a cargo of colonial products, as fish, lumber, etc., to sell in the West 
Indies, the return cargo of rum, molasses, and sugar should be sub- 
ject to duty on entering an American port if bought in any other 
than the British West Indies. See Speech on American Taxation. 

Duties of 1767: the well-known act providing duty on glass, 
paper, painters’ materials, etc. 

Lord Hillsborough: Secretary of State for the colonies, 1768 to 
1772. Burke’s reference is to Lord Hillsborough’s circular letter 
sent to the colonies in May, 1769. The special reference had been 
used by Burke in his Speech on American Taxation. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“T can take upon me to assure you, notwithstanding insinua- 
tions to the contrary, from men with factious and seditious views, 
that his Majesty’s present administration have at no time enter- 
tained a design to propose to Parliament to lay any further taxes 
upon America for the purpose of RAISING A REVENUE; and that it is 
at present their intention to propose, the next session of Parliament, 
to take off the duties upon glass, paper, and colors, upon consider- 
ation of such duties having been laid contrary to the true princi- 
ples of commerce. 

“These have always been, and still are, the sentiments of his 
Majesty’s present servants; and by which their conduct in respect 
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to America has been governed. And his Majesty relies upon your 
prudence and fidelity for such an explanation of his measures, as 
may tend to remove the prejudices which have been excited by the 
misrepresentations of those who are enemies to the peace and pros- 
perity of Great Britain and her colonies; and to re-establish that 
mutual confidence and affection upon which the glory and safety of 
the British Empire depend.” 

Resolution of the noble lord: reference to “the project,” 4 10, 
which see in note upon. 

4 98. Freemen: those who have inherited full rights of citi- 
zenship. 

Freeholders : those who hold titles to landed property. 

General Assembly or General Court: the legislative assembly of 
any colony. 

{ 99. Competence: the legal right “to raise, levy, and assess du- 
ties and taxes toward defraying all sorts of public services.” 

Those who have been pleased paradoxically to deny. Burke here 
alludes to Grenville and his followers. In the Speech on American 
Taxation Burke says: “He (Grenville) was of the opinion, which 
he has declared in this House a hundred times, that the colonies 
could not legally grant any revenue to the crown, and infinite mis- 
chiefs would be the result of such a power.” 

By “ paradoxically ” he means, as he shows in 9 100-104, that, 
although the ministers had denied the right of the colonies to grant 
aids, yet they had repeatedly accepted these aids. 

Law servants of the crown: the chief justice, attorney-general, 
solicitor-general, etc., who held that aids and grants of money, 
except by act of Parliament itself, were illegal on account of a 
clause in the Bill of Rights, passed October 16, 1689, and reading as 
follows: “That levying money for or to the use of the crown by 
pretense and prerogative, without grant of Parliament, for longer 
time or in other manner than the same is or shall be granted, is 
illegal.” 

If the crown could be responsible. The king himself was not 
responsible or amenable to trial by English law on the assumption 
that “the king can do no wrong.” ‘The defense set up by Charles 
the First was a denial of the jurisdiction of the court over the king 
for the above reason. The king’s ministers, and not the king, are 
held responsible to the people. 

The council: the Privy Council, consisting of the king’s chosen 
advisers, 
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First lords of trade: a committee of the council whose duty is to 
advise as to affairs of commerce and industry. 

All attorneys and all solicitors-general. The attorney-general is 
“the chief law officer appointed to manage all legal affairs and 
suits in which the crown is interested. . . . His assistant ... is the 
solicitor-general, who has full power to act in the absence of his 
principal, and by almost invariable usage succeeds to his office 
when it becomes vacant.”—Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii, p. 63. 

4[ 100. Great expenses. These are sufficiently mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs, A statement concerning them may also be 
found in Dr. Franklin’s Examination before Parliament. The fol- 
lowing will suffice: “The colonies raised, paid, and clothed near 
twenty-five thousand men during the last war (French and Indian), 
a number equal to those sent from Britain, and far beyond their 
proportion ; they went deeply into debt in doing this, and all their 
taxes and estates are mortgaged for many years to come for dis- 
charging that debt.” 

Every student of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation should read 
Dr. Franklin’s Hwamination before Parliament, which may be 
found in full in Larned’s History for Ready Reference, p. 3198. 

Exertion in foreign ones, ‘They are zealous for the honor and 
prosperity of this nation, and while they are well used will always 
be ready to support it, as far as their little power goes. In 1739 
they were called upon to assist in the expedition against Carthagena, 
and they sent three thousand men to join your army. It is true 
Carthagena is in America, but as remote from the northern colonies 
as if it had been in Europe. They made no distinction of wars, as 
to their duty of assisting in them.”—Franklin’s Hxamination. 

So high as: as far back as. 

In the year 1695: in King William’s War, 1689-97. See any 
United States history. 

In the year 1710: in Queen Anne’s War, or the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, 170218. In this war the New England troops, in 
a third desperate attempt, captured Port Royal, Nova Scotia. 

4 101. On the 4th of April, 1748: at the close of King George’s 
War, in which Louisburg, on Cape Breton Island, was captured by 


New England troops. 
102. On the 28th of January, 1756: in the French and Indian 


War. 
104. This nation has formally acknowledged two things. Note 
carefully how Burke sums up his argument here and clinches his 
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point. The student should remember that to understand this is far 
more important than to learn the historical references. 

Miserable stories. Burke here refers to accounts in papers, pam- 
phlets, and speeches, misrepresenting the colonists, and thus cre- 
ating in England a spirit of resentment toward the colonies, thus 
leading to wars, and consequently great expense. 

Misguided people: the English people. 

Unhappy system : of revenue by imposition rather than by grant. 

Who paid no taxes: sarcastic reference to the “ miserable stories.” 
See note on “great expenses,” 4 100. 

When Mr, Grenville began to form his system: in 1763. 

Those untaxed people: as they, the colonists, were called by 
Burke’s opponents. 

Requisitions: requests from the British Government for appro- 
priations or aids from the colonies. 

| 105. Observe Burke’s double contrast in this paragraph, that 
revenue by grant has been productive of immense revenues; that 
revenue by imposition has resulted in nothing; that revenue by 
grant has left the colonies at peace with the mother country; that 
revenue by imposition has brought on the trouble that Parliament 
is now endeavoring to settle. This seems unanswerable. 

_9 107. Utmost rights: of taxing a people unrepresented in Par- 
liament. 

4] 109. An act for granting certain duties: the act of 1767, which 
provided for a duty on glass, paper, red and white lead, painters’ 
colors, and tea. 

Drawback. Duties on goods under this act were rebated or paid 
back wholly or in part if the goods were again exported. 

Clandestine running of goods: smuggling. 

An act to discontinue: the Boston Port Bill. 

An act for the impartial administration of justice. The act of May, 
1774, declared that Massachusetts was in a state of rebellion, and 
provided that any one committing any act of violence while wp- 
holding the law should be removed for trial to England or to an- 
other colony, as it was thought that a Massachusetts jury would not 
give such a person a fair trial. 

An act for the better regulating. See note on {| 47. 

An act for the trial of treasons. See note on “act of Henry the 
Highth,” ¥ 63. 

“| 110. Boston Port Bill. In March, 1774, on account of the 
“Boston Tea Party,” Parliament passed a bill closing the port of 
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Boston to all trade “during the king’s pleasure ”—that is, the king 
should decide when the port should be reopened. The student 
will remember that other Massachusetts towns offered Boston mer- 
chants the use of their ports. Goods were then carted overland 
between these ports and Boston. 

Restraining bill: another name for the Grand Penal Bill, for 
which see note on ¥ 1. 

Partially: with partiality—that is, other towns equally guilty 
were unpunished. 

4 111. Far less power. The charters of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut did not give the king the right of veto, while that of Massa- 
chusetts did; so that Parliament, in depriving the people of Massa- 
chusetts of their privileges, deprived that colony which had fewest. 

Returning officer: the sheriff. See note on § 47. 

4 112. But temporary: operative for three years only. 

4 114. Asettled salary. At this time the colonial officers here 
mentioned were dependent for their incomes, to a great degree, 
upon fines assessed. It will at once be seen that this would be 
likely to bias their decisions. 

4 115. Courts of admiralty. These courts had jurisdiction over 
all legal affairs pertaining to the high seas, including violations of 
the revenue laws, which were tried without jury. See also Lncy- 
clopedia Britannica, vol. i, p. 159. 

More decent maintenance. See note on “we wholly abrogated,” 
{ 47; also note on J 114. 

4] 116. One of the capital securities: on account of its power of 
trying violators of “Acts of Navigation.” 

Courts incommodiously situated. Colonial offenders under the 
act of Henry the Highth were to be transported to England for 
trial. See note on J 63. 

Partaking in the fruits of its own condemnation. See note on 
gq 114. 

The English revenue laws had been the cause of much smug- 
gling by-the colonists. Goods suspected of having been smuggled 
were seized, and the case brought before the courts of admiralty. 
If the court decided that the goods had been smuggled they were 
condemned as smuggled goods and sold to pay the duty and the 
fine assessed for violation of the revenue law. As the judges were 
largely dependent for their maintenance upon the fines assessed, it 
will be evident that there would be a strong temptation for the 
judges to make unjust condemnations, 
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The Congress complain: the Colonial Congress that met in Phila- 
delphia in 1774, 

4 117. Three consequential propositions. What are they? What 
is the force of “consequential” ? 

The first six: cite them. | 

4 118. I prove too much: that is, if, as ] have shown, we have 
no right to taa the colonies, it will be said that, in consequence, we 
have no right to legislate for them in any particular whatever. 

4 119. Moved to have read. In a speech on January 14, 1766, 
Mr. Grenville urged the right of taxing America on the ground of 
the general exercise of the right of taxation by Parliament, espe- 
cially citing the exercise of this right over “‘ the palatinate of Ches- 
ter and the bishopric of Durham, before.they sent any representa- 
tives to Parliament.” As proof, he cited the same preambles of the 
Chester and Durham Acts cited by Burke. 

Lord Chatham. See biographical dictionary or encyclopedia, 
and be careful to distinguish between the elder and the younger 
Pitt. 

Declaring strongly in favor of his opinions: a reference to a 
speech of Lord Chatham in which he cited the examples of Ches- 
ter, Durham, and Wales as examples of the fact “that even under 
arbitrary reigns parliaments were ashamed of taxing people without 
their consent, and allowed them representatives.” 

De jure or de facto: that is, whether they were bound by acts of 
Parliament based upon constitutional right or whether they had 
been bound in fact, but without regard to constitutional right. 
Read J 85 again. 

§ 120. Logical illation: they do not carry the use of an illus- 
tration to the point where logical deduction would lead; that is, 
they stop when the illustration has served their purpose, and before 
its further and correct application would turn it against them, For 
instance, had Mr. Grenville ({ 119) carried out his illustration of 
Chester and Durham it would have proved the opposite of his 
statement. 

Immediate jewel. Othello, Act ITI, sce. iii, 155, 156. 

“Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 

A great house is apt to make slaves haughty. It is a well-known 
fact that the retainers of a great nobleman look down upon the 
retainers in like positions of a nobleman of lower rank. 

What is the application as regards Englishmen and colonists ? 
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The cords of man: Hosea xi, 4: “I drew them with cords of a 
man, with bands of love.” 

Aristotle. thics, I, iii. 

Delusive geometrical accuracy. What is the meaning of this? 

4 121. Superintending legislature . . . which is itself the secu- 
rity. How true Burke’s statement is is shown by an editorial in the 
Toronto World, 1899, in discussing the relation of Canada to Eng- 
land on the Alaska boundary question of that year. The editorial 
says: “In dealing with the United States on the boundary question, 
Canada has the power of the whole empire behind her. Do we ade- 
quately grapple with the significance of this fact? Just imagine 
where we would stand on that question [Alaska boundary question] 
if we were depending on our own resources. By this time the United 
States would be in possession of the whole Yukon. We would have 
little or no status as an independent nation. The United States 
would treat Canada just as it treats Venezuela, or any other small 
American state. Let Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment remember these facts when debating whether Canada shall 
send a contingent to South Africa [to aid in the Transvaal War 
of 1899-1900].” 

§ 122. Separate... legislature. This ceased to be true in 
1801, when the Irish Parliament was abolished and Ireland was 
given representation in the British Parliament. 

¥ 128. See { 18. 

The proposition. Sce note on “the project,” 10. 

4 124. Ransom by auction. See note on “auction of finance,” 
<0: 

Experimentum in corpore vili: Jet us make the experiment on 
something worthless. 

q 125. Antechamber of the noble lord: the room where the cabi- 
net held its meetings. 

Back door of the Constitution: that is, it would be considered, 
arranged, and passed upon by some committee of the cabinet, and 
upon its proposal to the House a subservient majority would pass it 
without discussion. 

4 126. Quantum... mode: neither the amount nor the manner. 

47 128. The outcry: the auction, or the crying of the sale of 
privileges to the colonies, as in J 10. 

Who refuse all composition: to settle by compromise. A debtor 
is said to “compound” his indebtedness when he pays to his cred- 
itors a certain per cent of his indebtedness, and thereupon is released 
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from further liability. Apply this to Burke’s statement as to the 
“auction” for settling the claims of the mother country upon the 
colonies. 

Give its death-wound to your English revenue. ‘Tobacco was 
almost the sole product of Virginia. Under the Navigation Acts 
this tobacco could reach its European consumers only by being 
entered at some port of England, where, by the imposition of a 
heavy duty, it yielded a large revenue. Now, if Virginia refused to 
barter at “the auction,” would the home government try to raise 
revenue from Virginia by placing a tax upon tobacco im Virginia, 
which tax would have to be assessed at the ports of Virginia by an 
export duty? This would discourage the production of tobacco in 
Virginia, thereby reducing the revenue arising from its shipment to 
England, and also destroying the profitable trade in tobacco with 
Continental Europe. It would also render the Virginia colonists 
unable to buy English manufactures. Thus, according to Burke’s 
reasoning, by the imposition in Virginia of a tax on tobacco the 
English would lose in three different ways. Enumerate them. 

Colony bounds are so implicated. Any colony could avoid the 
export duty on any product by simply sending it across the border 
into another colony which had purchased immunity in “the auc- 
tion,” and exporting it thence. 

Bill for prohibiting the New England fishery. To what bill does 
he refer? 

4 130, Treasury extent: a writ by which the property of a debtor 
to the crown might be valued for the purpose of satisfying the debt. 
Why could this not be put into effect against a colony? Why does 
Burke say that ‘“‘ You can not issue a treasury extent against a fail- 
ing colony”? See 4 60—<I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people.” 

Empire of Germany: not the present German Empire, but the 
Holy Roman Empire, which went out of existence in 1806, after an 
existence of ten hundred and six years. 

“[ 181. His project: to “divide and govern.” See note on “ uni- 
versal discord, fomented from principle,” {| 9. 

To their taste. Observe how Burke turns Lord North’s state- 
ment against him, Lord North’s resolution (“ project”) proposed to 
conciliate the colonies; yet he admits that it would not be “to their 
taste.” 

I will not suspect. What does Burke really intend the House to 
understand by this? 
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4 182. Note Burke’s summing up by comparison. Show in 
what paragraphs or by what arguments he has offered proof of the 
contrasted statements he makes here. 

You have heard me with goodness. This seems to discredit the 
statement sometimes made that he “emptied the benches.” 

4] 183. Power of refusal, The power to give or not to give, as a 
subject pleases—the underlying principle of “revenue by grant.” 

Posita luditur arca: the money chest is put up as a stake. Juve- 
nal, Satires, I, 90. 

As a Roman gambler staked his treasure box or money chest— 
that is, his entire fortune—upon a throw of the dice, so we are 
staking “whole America” upon the policy that we may choose in 
this matter. The figure Burke uses here was not likely to be mis- 
understood, as gambling was almost universally indulged in. 

A House of Commons: that is, can not the House of Commons, 
which itself has for centuries raised all its revenues by grants, trust 
to another part of the English people to raise revenues by the same 
method as that which the House has been using ? 

Trust to the principle: the principle of raising revenue by grant 
and not by ¢mposition, on which see note on J 91; also read 94] 
100-104 for statistics on raising revenue by grant. 

Accumulated a debt. A nation’s credit is measured by the 
amount of money it can borrow. 

q 134. Here again Burke resorts to the useful figure of the 
gaming table. 

Ease would retract, etc.: Paradise Lost, 1V, 96,97. Milton has 
“recant” instead of “retract.” 

4 135. Observe how Burke again appeals to the English com- 
mercial instinct. 

4 136. Bengal: in India. The payment of an annual sum of 
£400,000 was imposed upon the Hast India Company by the English 
Government in return for the privilege of exclusive trade and the 
management of governmental affairs in India, but in 1773 Lord 
North’s government found it necessary, on account of the financial 
condition of the company, to loan it £1,400,000 at four per cent, 
and to suspend the annual payment above mentioned until the loan 
should be paid. In what way does this afford Burke an argument ? 

The enemies that we are most likely to have. What enemies are 
meant? and why were they likely to make trouble in the English 
colonial quarter of the globe? What one did afterward make 


trouble for England there? 
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q 187. Ties... light as air: Othello, Act III, sc. iii, 322-824, 

Links of iron: Julius Cesar, Act I, se. ili, 94. 

Grapple to you: Hamlet, Act I, sc. iii, 63. 

’ Turn their faces: I Kings viii, 44, 45. 

For proof of the statements made in this paragraph, read 
Franklin’s Examination before Parliament in Franklin’s Works, 
or in Larned’s History for Ready Reference. 

Commodity of price: freedom, which they can have from no nation 
but England. 

This is the true Act of Navigation. Burke means that obedience 
to the Acts of Navigation is not due to the binding force of the acts 
themselves, but to the love of the colonists for the freedom which 
they could find only in being a part of the nation which made the 
acts. It is this reverence for the mother country, and not stringent 
laws, which binds to England the commerce of the colonies. (Reas- 
sertion of Burke’s proposition to admit the colonies to a share in 
the government, ¥ 69.) 

Registers, bonds, affidavits, sufferances, cockets, clearances. Find 
in the dictionary Burke’s particular use of these words. 

Spirit of the English Constitution: a paraphrase of the lines from 
Dryden’s translation of the Ai/neid, V1, 982-985: 


“One common soul 
Inspires and feeds and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infused through all the space, i 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass.”’. 


q 188. Land Tax Act: an act annually passed by Parliament for 
raising revenue. 

Annual vote. Money for the support of the army is voted annu- 
ally in order to reassert every year the right of Parliament to pro- 
vide and maintain the army as against the similar prerogative for- 
merly asserted by the kings. 

Mutiny Bill: another act annually passed by Parliament for the 
discipline of the army and navy to reassert every year its right to 
control the army and navy, for the same reason as given in the pre- 
ceding note. 

q 1389. Profane herd: aptly quoted from Horace, Odes, III, i, 1. 
The line, translated, reads, “I hate the profane herd.” 

Sursum corda. Lift up your hearts. The beauty and applica- 
bility of this quotation and Burke’s fervor as he delivered the words 
will be understood when it is remembered that this phrase is used 
respectively in the Roman Catholic mass and in the Episcopal 
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communion service, just as the priest proceeds to consecrate the 
elements. What is Burke’s application of the quotation? 

“] 140. Quod felix faustumque sit: may it be happy and fortu- 
nate. This may be said to be the “ Amen ” of the Romans. 

141. In the English Parliament the purpose of putting “the 
previous question” is to suppress the main question, which, in this 
case, was Burke’s first resolution, { 140, without voting directly 
upon it. Burke’s first resolution was simply a “question of fact,” 
not of opinion. It will be seen that no sensible man could vote 
“nay” upor this resolution, for it stated a simple fact that was 
familiar to every one present. But Burke’s opponents did not wish 
to commit themselves by voting upon it at all; so they called for 
“the previous question,’ which was put by the Speaker as follows: 
“Shall the main question be put?” * or, in other words, Shall we 
proceed to vote upon Mr. Burke’s first resolution? A majority vote 
in the affirmative would have compelled a vote to be taken upon the 
resolution. Upon the putting of the previous question, Burke’s 
opponents, of course, voted in the negative, the resulting vote being 
78 that a vote should be taken on the main question, Burke’s first 
resolution, { 140, and 270 that such a vote should not be taken. 
The use of the “previous question” thus enabled the ministerial 
party to avoid committing themselves upon the resolution. 

This remarkable adverse vote following Burke’s superb effort 
was produced by a brief speech from Attorney-General Thurlow, 
who appealed to the despicable party spirit and prejudice of the 
Tory party. 

The previous question was put in the same manner to the second, 
third, and fourth resolutions (¢4J 144-146) and to the last ( 155), 
and, in the same manner, they were voted down. The other reso- 
lutions were defeated by votes taken directly upon them. 

If the student will now read again the first and second para- 
graphs of the great speech, where Burke says that he had an object 
depending which strongly engaged his hopes and fears; that he was 
full of anxiety about the event of his motion; that it was “an awful 
subject, or there is none so on this side of the grave”; and that he 
had taken “more than common pains to instruct ” himself in it, he 
will be able to imagine, to some small degree, Burke’s deep dejec- 
tion at this dastardly vote. 


* See Robert’s Rules of Order, footnote, p. 51, for a clear dis- 
cussion of English use of “the previous question.” 
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(Figures in bold-faced type indicate paragraphs of the text. All other fig- 


ures indicate pages. 


Abeunt studia in mores, 43, 150. 

Abrogated, we wholly, 47, 151. 

Abstract ideas of right, 14, 144. 

Abstract liberty, 39, 149. 

Accepting the resolution, 11, 142. 

Accumulated a debt, 133, 173. 

Acknowledged two things, this 
nation has formally, 104, 167. 

Act, for granting certain duties, 
109, 168; for the better regu- 
lating the government of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colony, 109, 
168; for the impartial admin- 
istration of justice, 109, 168; 
for the trial of treason, 109, 
168; Land Tax, 188, 174; of 
Henry the Highth, 63, 88, 
109, 118, 154; of Navigation, 
this is the true, 187, 174; to 
discontinue (Boston Port Bill), 
109, 168. 

Acta parentum jam legere, 25, 
146. 

Acts of Navigation, 72, 75, 116; 
provisions of, 157. . 

Address to the king concerning 
treason in the colonies, 68, 154. 

Admiralty, courts of, 115, 169. 


All page numbers after 134 indicate reference to notes.) 


Admit the people of our colonies 
into an interest in the Consti- 
tution, 69, 156. 

Aids, by grant, an agreeable 
method of taxation, 106; 
granting of, 99; granted by 
colonists, 100; proof of grants 
by colonists, 103. 

African trade, 20, 146. 

African vessel, 57, 153. 

Algebra, beyond all the powers 
of, 10, 142. 

Alterative course, 59, 153. 

Altered, the religion, 80, 159; 
the succession, 80, 159. 

America, number of inhabitants, 
15. 

American Committee, filled the 
chair of, 5, 138, 

American financiers, 71, 156. 

American Taxation, Speech on, 
quoted, 144, 162, 165. 

American trade statistics, 21-23. 

Annual vote, 188, 174. 

Antechamber of the noble lord, 
125, 171. 

Apprentice law of Queen Eliza- 
beth revived, 139. 
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April, 1748, on the 4th of, 101, 
167. ‘ 

Aristotle, 120, 171. 

Armada, 158, 

Artificial media, 46, 151. 

Attorneys and solicitors-general, 
all, 99, 167. 

Auction of finance, 10, 127-1381, 
141, 

Austerity of the Chair, 1, 185. 

Authority, seat of, 6, 188. 

Awful subject, 2, 137. 


Back door of the Constitution, 
125, 171. 

Ban, under the, 61, 154. 

Bar, at your, 17, 145. 

Barré, Colonel, quoted, 9, 139. 

Barrington’s account, 88, 162. 

Bathurst, Allen Apsley, Lord, 
25, 146; Henry, Lord Chan- 
cellor, 25, 146. 

Bengal, 136, 178. 

Bibliographies, 40-42. 

Bill of Rights, quoted, 166. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, cit- 
ed, 158; sale of, in the colo- 
nies, 43, 149. 

Board of Trade, footnote, 14. 

Bog, Serbonian, 67, 155. 

Boston Port Bill, 109, 110, 168. 

British concord, temple of, 92, 
164. 

Brunswick, third prince of the 
House of, 25, 147. 

Burgoyne, General, speech 
Parliament, 32, 148. 

Burke, Edmund, birth, 25; par- 
entage, 25; schooldays, 26; 
college life, 26; first years in 
London, 27; first writings, 27; 
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editor Dodsley’s Annual Regis- 
ter, 27; marriage, 27; secretary 
to Hamilton, 27; first pension, 
27; secretary to Rockingham, 
28; enters Parliament, 28; 
purchases Beaconsfield, 34; in 
debt, 84; keynote of political 
life, 28; income, 34; leaves 
Parliament, 31; second pen- 
sion, 82; death and burial, 32; 
method of argument, 11, 12, 
19-24, 26, 29, 30, 45, 91, 
105, 132, 142, 148, 144, 145, 
147, 168, 168, 173; tedious 
speaker, 35, 88, 185; habit of 
refining argument, 35; love of 
children, 87; loss of friends, 
37; mock epitaph on, by Gold- 
smith, 35. 

Burke, Richard, 31; William, 33. 

Burney, Frances, quoted, 37. 


Capital sources of difficulty in 
government of colonies, six, 
45. 3 

Change that spirit as inconven- 
ient, 48, 152. 

Changed the people, 80, 159. 

Characteristic mark and seal of 
British freedom, 66, 155. 

Chatham, Lord, cites Chester, 
Durham, and Wales acts, 119, 
170. 

Chester Act as a precedent, 85- 
87. 

Chester, county palatine of, 85, 
161; petition of, 85. 

Chicane, successful, 48, 150. 

Church of England in the South, 
42, 

Civility, 80, 159. 


INDEX 


Civil litigant, 62, 154. 

Clandestine running of goods, 
109, 168. 

Clouds indeed, 
gather, 25, 146. 

Coercion and restraint, 1, 137. 

Coercion, effects of, 46, 64. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 60, 153. 

Colonists will go further, 76, 
158. 

Colony bounds are so implicated, 
128, 172. 

Colony government, principles 
of, 5, 138. 

Commerce of colonies discussed, 
17-27. 

Commodity of price, 137, 174. 


and darkness 


Commons, a House of, 133, 
173. 
Comparison of Burke’s and 


North’s plans for conciliation, 
132. 

Competence, legal, 99, 166. 

Complaint, 4, 138. 

Complexions, 32, 148. 

Composition, who refuse all, 128, 
ia 

Conciliation, four great examples 
of, 79-88; incline to the side 
of, 1, 187. 

Concurrence, in perfect, 3, 137. 

Confidence, former unsuspecting, 
9, 140. 

Confident, those who have been 
more, 89, 163. 

Confusion of mighty troubles, 80, 
160. 

Congress, complains, 116, 170; 
first Continental, 48, 149; 
largely composed of lawyers, 
43, 149. 
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Consequential propositions, three, 
117, 170. 

Cords of man, 120, 171. 

Courts, of admiralty, 115, 169; 
incommodiously situated, 116, 
169; resolutions for correcting, 
114, 115. 


Davenant, Sir Charles, 19, 146; 
Sir William, 146. 

Davies, Sir John, 80, 159. 

Day-star, 84, 160. 

Death-wound to your English 
revenue, 128, 172 

Declaratory Act, 91, 164. 

Declared and admitted, 12, 143. 

Declaring strongly in favor of his 
opinions, 119, 170. 

De jure or de facto, 119, 170. 

Deposed kings, 80, 159. 

Disarm, as you attempted to, 82, 
160. 

Discernment, a blunter, 16, 144. 

Disherisons, 85, 161. 

Disreputably, 6, 138. 

Dissidence of dissent, 41, 149. 

Distance prevents the subjuga- 
tion of the colonies, 44. 

Distemper, 4, 188. 

Distinguished person, 17, 145. 

Dragooning, 55, 153. 

Drawback, 109, 168. 

Drawn from the sea, 30, 148. 

Draw the line and strike the har- 
poon, 30, 148. 

Dryden’s translation of the 4ine- 
td quoted, 137, 174. 

Dunmore, Lord, 46, 151. 

Durham, county palatine of, 87, 
162. 

Duties of 1767, 96, 165. 
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Ease would retract, 184, 173. 

East India Company’s affairs, 
136, 178. 

Edward the First, 81, 160. 

Electric force of virtual represen- 
tation, 88, 162. 

Empire, Burke’s definition of, 61. 

Empire of Germany, 130, 172. 

Enemies that we are most likely 
to have, 1386, 178. 

English Constitution, spirit of 
the, 137, 174. 

English Tartars, 51, 152. 

Enlarged view, 4, 138. 

Event of my motion, 1, 136. 

Evidence-room full of titles, 67, 
156. 

Exception to prove the rule, 80, 
160. 

Expenses of the colonies, great, 
100, 167. 

Experimentum in corpore vilt, 
124, 171. 

Exertion in foreign wars, 100, 
167. 

Ez vi termini, 61, 154. 


Falkland Island, 30, 148. 

Fierce spirit of liberty, 38. 

First lords of trade, 99, 167. 

Fisheries discussed, 30. 

Fixed ideas, 2, 137. 

Floor, on the, 43, 150. 

Force as a means of governing, 
32-37. 

Force impairs the object, 35. 

Formerly addressed, 63, 154. 

Former methods, 5, 188. 

Former unsuspecting confidence, 
9, 140. 

Form of sound words, 95, 165. 
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Fox, Charles James, 33. 

Franklin, Benjamin, belief in 
colonial representation in Par- 
liament, 89, 163; Hxamination 
before Parliament quoted, 167. 

Free grace and bounty, 11, 142. 

Freeholders, 98, 166. 

Freemen, 98, 166. 

Frozen Serpent, 30, 148. 


Gage, General, forbids town meet- 
ings, 48, 150. 

General Assembly or General 
Court, 98, 166. 

Genius of the English Constitu- 
tion, I consult the, 79, 158. 

Gentleman of real moderation, a, 
71, 156. : 

Geometrical accuracy, delusive, 
120, 171. 

George the Second, sixth statute 
of, 96. 

Glorious revolution, 80, 159. 

Glover, Mr., a distinguished per- 
son, 17, 145. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 33; quoted, 
35, 135. 

Good for us to be here, 25, 146. 

Gothic ancestors, 42, 149. 

Grand penal bill, 1; provisions 
of, 136; colonies excepted from 
provisions of, 137. 

Grant and not imposition, taxa- 
tion by, 91, 163. 

Grants of land, to make no fur- 
ther, 50, 152. 

Grapple to you, 137, 1'74. 

Great and flourishing kingdom, 
80, 159. 

Great Britain, was to be made, 
25, 147. 


INDEX 


Grenville, George, began to form 
his system, 104, 168; cites 
Chester and Durham acts, 119, 
170; quoted by Burke, 99, 
166. 


Harrington, Oceana of, 90, 168. 

Hastings, Warren, Macaulay’s 
Essay on, 30, 38. 

Head of the empire to insist, for 
the, 61, 154. 

Heard me with goodness, you 
have, 132, 173. 

Heavy bills of pains and penal- 
ties, 11, 142. 

Henry the Highth, act of, 63, 88, 
109, 118, 154. 

Henry the Third, Ireland reduced 
by, 81, 160. 

Hillsborough, Lord, letter to col- 
onists, $6, 165. 

Honorable and learned friend, 
43, 150. 

Honors and emoluments, great, 
43, 150. 


Immediate jewel, 120, 170. 

Imposition, taxation by, 91; lack 
of revenue by, 105. 

Impunity, 16, 145. 

Increase and multiply, 51, 152. 

Incubus, 83, 160. 

Influence, natural or adventitious, 
8, 139. 

Inquisition, 55, 153. : 

Treland, all, 80, 159; English 
conquest of, 80, 158; separate 
parliament for, 122. 


January, 1756, on the 28th of, 102, 
167, 
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Johnson, Samuel, 33; opinion on 
rights of colonists, 68, 156, 
quoted, 35. 

Journals of the House of Com- 
mons referred to, 103. 

Judging of what you are by what 
you ought to be, 8, 139. 

Juridical determination, 9, 139; 
ideas, 63, 155. 


Kings of Spain of the Austrian 
family, 79, 158. 

Knock down the hammer, 10, 
142. 

Kosciusko, 42, 149. 


Land Tax Act, 188, 174. 

Law, knowledge of, in the colo- 
nies, 43. 

Law servants of the crown, 99, 
166. 

Lecky quoted on Dr. Tucker’s 
pamphlet, 157. 

Legal competence, 99, 166. 

Legal competency of colonial as- 
semblies, 91, 164. 

Legislative authority is perfect, 
your, 88, 162. 

Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
29; quoted on treason act, 155. 

Letters on a Regicide Peace, 32. 

Libel, reject it as a, 86, 161. 

Liberty, fierce spirit of, 38, 149. 

Links of iron, 187, 174. 

Lobby, 10, 141. 

Logical illation, 120, 170. 

Lords marchers, 81, 160. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Warren 
Hastings, 30; quoted, 38. 
Mace, interposition of, 10, 141. 
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Machiavelli, famous maxim of, 
9, 189. 
Magna Charta, 80, 158. 
Magnitude, you see the, 46, 151. 
Maintenance, more decent, 115, 
169. 
Marches, 84, 160. 
‘Massachusetts, act regulating the 
government of, 47, 109, 151; 
abrogation of ancient govern- 
ment of, 47. 
Mediately or immediately, 39, 
149. 
Menaces, 64, 155. 
Menacing front of our address, 
11, 142. 
Military art, those who under- 
stand the, 32, 148. 
Minima, 16, 145. 
Miserable stories, 104, 168. 
Misguided people, 104, 168. 
More, Utopia of, 90, 163. 
Morley, John, quoted, 29, 32. 
Moved to have read, 119, 170. 
Mutiny Bill, 188, 174. 


Navigation Acts, 72, 75, 116; 
provisions of, 157. 

Ne, 85, 161. 

New England fishery, bill for pro- 
hibiting, 128, 172. 

Nice, 61, 154. 

Noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
10, 141. 

Non meus hic sermo, 95, 164. 

North, Lord, on Navigation Acts, 
72; resolution of (“project”), 
10, 140; project answered, 123- 
132; opinion of his own plan, 
131; sketch of, 141. 

Nothing less, 64, 155. 
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Object, the, 14, 15, 144. 
Occasional system, 16, 144. 
Oceana of Harrington, 90,-163. 
Old World fed by New, 29, 147. 
Omar Khayyam quoted, 44, 151. 
Operose, 46, 151. 

Opposuit natura, 89, 163. 
Outery, the, 128, 171. 


Pains, Burke obliged to take more 
than common, 2, 137. 

Paper government, 7, 138. 

Paradoxically to deny, 99, 166. 

Partaking in the fruits of its own 
condemnations, 116, 169. 

Partially, 110, 169. 

Patrick Henry quoted, 161. 

Peace sought in the spirit of 
peace, 9, 140. 

Peace with honor, 18, 144. 

Pennsylvania, commerce of, 26, 
147. 

Persuaded, perhaps we might 
wish the colonists to be, 46, 
151. 

Philip the Second} 79, 158. 

Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, 27. 

Plato, Republic of, 90, 163. 

Play the game out, 5, 138. 

Poland, partition of, 42, 149. 

Poles, 42, 149. 

Policy of the question, 67, 155. 

Popular assemblies in the colo- 
nies, 40, 149. 

Population of the American colo- 
nies, 15, 144. 

Pope quoted, 31. 

Posita luditur arca, 1338, 178. 

Pounces, 44, 150. 
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Power, far less, 111, 169. 

Previous question in the Eng- 
lish Parliament explained, 141, 
175. 

Principle, the, 18, 148. 

Privy Council, 99, 166. 

Proclamation freeing slaves sent 
in slave ships, 57. 

Produce our hand, 5, 138. 

Profane herd, 139, 174. 

Prohibit by proclamation, 82, 
160. 

Project, Lord North’s, 10, 11, 
1381; provisions of, 140. 

Projects, vain, 80, 159. 

Proposition and registry, 11, 142. 

Proposition is peace, the, 9, 189. 

Propositions, Burke’s six funda- 
mental, 92-106; first six, 117, 
170; three consequential, 117, 
170. 

Protuberance, unnatural, 24, 146. 

Prove too much, 118, 170. 

Pruriency, 10, 140. 

Public aids, 91, 164. 

Public tribunal, 5, 138. 

Purpose of the study of Burke’s 
Speech, 1. 


Quantum ... mode, 126, 171. 
Quod felia faustumque sit, 140, 
175. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 60, 153. 
Ransom by auction, 124, 171. 
Rebellion, by lately declaring a, 
63, 154. 
Refined policy, 10, 140. 
Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, 30, #1. 
Refusal, power of, 183, 173. 
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Religion of colonists discussed by 
Burke, 41, 42. 

Repeal of a revenue act, 70, 156. 

Repeal resolution, Burke’s, 109. 

Republic of Plato, 90, 163. 

Requisitions, 104, 168. 

Resolution of the noble lord, 96, 
140, 166. 

Resolutions, Burke’s, first, 93; 
second, 94; third, 97; fourth, 
98; fifth, 100; sixth, 106; for 
repeal of obnoxious laws, 109; 
for correction of courts, 114, 
115; votes on, 141, 142. 

Resolved, that I am, 67, 155. 

Responsible, if the crown could 
be, 99, 166. 

Restraining bill, 110, 169. 

Restoration of monarchy, 80, 159. 

Restored them, 80, 159. 

Returning officer, 111, 169. 

Rid, 838, 160. 

Rights of citizens, had solemnly 
abjured all the, 68, 156. 

Robbed, when a man is, 96, 
165. 

Rockingham, 28, 33, 34. 

Roman charity, 29, 147. 

Rose Fuller, Mr., 5, 188. 

Rub our hands, 838, 160. 

Rude swain, 90, 163. 

Run the longitude, 30, 148. 


Salary, a settled, 114, 169. 

Seat, first had the honor of a, 2, 
137. 

Second is like unto the first, 94, 
164. 

Securities, one of the capital, 116, 
169. 

Seminal principle, 25, 147. 
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Separate legislature, 122, 171. 

Serbonian bog, 67, 155. 

Serviceable to us, for no purpose 
but to be, 58, 152. 

Shackleton, Abraham, 26; Rich- 
ard, 32. 

Shadow of evidence, not a, 75, 
157, 

Shewen, 85, 161. 

Simul alba nautis, 84, 161. 

Sixth of George the Third, 96, 
165, 

Slaves, freeing of, discussed, 56, 
57; a great house is apt to 
make haughty, 120, 170. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations cited, 
157. 

Socrates on force and persuasion, 
148. 

So far shalt thou go, 44, 150. 

So high as, 100, 167. 

Sources of difficulty in govern- 
ing colonies, 45. 

Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, 1, 185. 

Speech on American Taxation, 
29, 833; quoted, 144, 162, 165. 
Spoliatis arma supersunt, 53, 

153. 

Squabbling colony agents, 10, 
141, 

Stamp Act, 2, 3, 9, 12, 70, 96, 
143. 

Startle, some gentlemen, 67, 155. 

Stubbs’s Constitutional History 
of England quoted, 159. 

Superintending legislature, 121, 
ileal, 

Superior warning voice, 1, 187. 

Sursum corda, 139, 174. 

Suspect, I will not, 131, 172. 


ON CONCILIATION 


Tartars, English, 51, 152. 

Taste, not to their, 181, 172. 

Taxation, early quarrels about, 
39; by grant, 91, 100-104; 
by imposition, 91, 105; for- 
mer mode of exerting the right 
of, 12, 148. 

Taxation... trade laws, 71, 156. 

Taxes, who paid no, 104, 168. 

Temper and character of colo- 
nists discussed, 87-55. 

Temporary, 112, 169. 

Theorems, a monopoly of, 89, 149. 

Three ways of dealing with the 
spirit of liberty, 48. 

Thurlow, Attorney-General, 48, 
150. 

Ties light as air, 137, 174. 

Tobacco trade of Virginia, 128, 
172. 

Toronto World quoted, 171. 

Touch with a tool, 95, 164. 

Touched and grieved, 85, 94. 

Treasury extent, 180, 172. 

Treat it just as it deserves, 8, 189. 

Truck and huckster, 44, 151. 

Trust to the principle, 188, 173. 

Tucker, Dr., pamphlet of, 74, 157. 

Turk can not govern, 44, 150. 

Turn their faces, 137, 174. 

Twenty-seventh year of Henry 
the Highth, 84, 160. 


Understood principle, 70, 156. 

Unhappy system, 104, 168. 

Universal discord, fomented from 
principle, 9, 139. 

Untaxed people, 104, 168. 

Usurpation, 80, 159. 

Utmost rights, 107, 168. 

Utopia of More, 90, 163. 
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Vindication of Natural Society,| Wield the thunder, 32, 148. 
Ages Winged ministers of vengeance, 
Virtually represented, 88, 162. 44, 150. 
Vote on Burke’s resolutions, 141,| Wise beyond what was written, 
142. 95, 165. 
With all its imperfections on its 
Wales, precedent of, 81-84; pe-| head, 46, 151. 
nal statutes for, 88; popula-| Worthy member, 5, 238. 
tion of, 88. 


Wax and parchment, virtue of, Xenophon’s Memorabilia quoted, 


51, 152. 148. 
Where, 85, 161. Year 1695, 100, 167; 1710, 100. 
Wholly separated, 7, 139. 167; 1763, 90, 163. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


A History of the British Nation. 


By GreorceE M. Wronc, M.A., Professor of History in 
the University of Toronto. 12mo. Cloth, $1.30. 


Next to the history of his own country the pupil in the 
_American school is interested in that of England, and also of 
Scotland and Ireland, for there the beginnings of American 
political, social, and intellectual life must be studied. 

The aim of this book is, first of all, to explain clearly the 
growth of the political institutions of England. What is 
most remarkable in English history is the steady, resistless 
development from the rule, in the earlier periods, of the 
King, assisted by a few nobles, to the supremacy in the 
present day of the House of Commons, representing the 
masses of the nation. The Kings, however, were real rulers 
in the earlier centuries, and it is fitting that special attention 
should be given to such strong characters as Henry II, 
Edward I, Henry VIII, and the Protector, Oliver Cromwell. 
In the last two centuries it is ministers like Walpole, the two 
Pitts, Peel, and Gladstone who figure most conspicuously. 

The author has aimed to be not only instructive but in- 
teresting, and he has succeeded in packing into an attractive 
and not very large volume the really salient things in Eng- 
lish history. 

A manual of suggestions for teachers is furnished with the 
volume, and a carefully selected list of references for further 
courses of reading will also be provided. 
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By Anprew C. MeLaucutin, Professor of 
American History. in the University of Michi- 
gan, With many Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.40. 


<<One of the most attractive and complete one-volume his- 
tories of America that has yet appeared.’’—Boston Beacon. 


«« Complete enough to find a place in the library as well as in 
the school.’ —Denver Republican. 

«sThis excellent work, although intended for school use, is 
equally good for general use at home.’’—Boston Transcript. 

««It should find a place in all historic libraries.’’— Toledo 
Blade. 


««Clearness is not sacrificed to brevity, and an adequate 
knowledge of political causes and effects may be gained from this 
toncise history.’”’—New York Christian Advocate. 


<< A remarkably good beginning for the new Twentieth Cen- 
tury Series of text-books. . . . The illustrative feature, and 
especially the maps, have received the most careful attention, 
and a minute examination shows them to be accurate, truthful, 
and illustrative.’’——Philadelphia Press. 


«<The work is up to date, and in accord with the best modern 
methods. It lays a foundation upon which a superstructure of 
historical study of any extent may be safely built.’ —Pittsburg 
Times. 


“¢ A book of rare excellence and practical usefulness.’’---Sad 
Lake Tribune. 


«The volume is eminently worthy of a place in a series des- 


tined for the readers of the coming century. It is highly 
creditable to the author.’ —Chicago Evening Post. 
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The Book of the Short Story. 


Edited by ALEXANDER JEssup, Editor of Little 
French Masterpieces, etc., and HENRY S£IDEL 
CANBY, Instructor in Yale University. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.10. | 


For the Teacher of English. 
For the Student of Literature. 
For the Story Writer. 

For the Story Reader. 


The purpose of this volume is to give, both by exposition anc 
example, a view of the Short Story from the earliest times to the 
close of the 19th century. In addition to the eighteen representa- 
tive tales that the volurne contains, there is a general introduction, 
and notes, before each story. There are also lists of the principal 
Short Story collections of the world’s literature. It is believed that 
this is the first adequate attempt to present a comprehensive and 
expert review of the Short Story within the scope of a single 
volume. While the book is designed primarily for educational 
purposes, it will be found to possess a lively interest for the general 
reader. 


Some of the writers whose short stories appear are: 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. HONORE DE BALZAC, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
DANIEL DEFOE. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
CERVANTES. EpGAR ALLAN POE. 
VOLTAIRE. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, 
Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Modern English Literature. 
By Epmunp GossE, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A book which in soundness of learning, sanity of judgment, and 
attractiveness of manner has not been equaled by the work of any other 
author who has sought to analyze the elements of English literature ina 
concise and authoritative way.” — Boston Beacon. 


“Thoroughly enjoyable from first to last. It traces the growth of a 
literature so clearly and simply that one is apt to underrate the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. Mr. Gosse’s charming personality pervades it 
all, and his happy manner illuminates matter that has been worked over 
and over until one might imagine all its freshness gone.” 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


“Mr. Gosse’s most ambitious book and probably his best. It bears 
on every page the traces of a genuine love for his subject and of a lively 
critical intelligence. Moreover, it is extremely readable—more readable, 
in fact, than any other single volume dealing with this same vast subject 
that we can call to mind. .. . Really a remarkable performance.” 

—London Times. 


“Probably no living man is more competent than Mrs Gosse to write 
a popular and yet scholarly history of English literature. . . . The — 
greater part of his life has been given up to the study and criticism of 
English literature of the past, and he has a learned and balanced enthu 
siasm for every writer who has written excellently in English.” 


—London Saturday Review. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Brief History of American Literature. 


By WILLIAM P. TRENT, Professor in Columbia 
University. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


In this work the author gives a condensed account of the develop. 
ment of American literature, rather than a series of essays on groups 
of American authors, yet every writer or book not devoid of a fair 
amount of significance has been mentioned. At the same time the more 
important authors have been treated on a scale sufficiently extended ta 
meet the needs of classes in the secondary schools. 

The work is necessarily brief, but it presents a remarkably clear and 
discriminating outline of the subject, as well as a view of the field from 
Captain John Smith in 1609 to the present time, that is full of color and 
living interest. 

The sequence of historical periods is as follows: Colonial Writers 
from 1607 to 1764; The Revolutionary Period, 1765-1788; Transi. 
tional Writers, 1789-1808 ; The Early Knickerbockers, 1809-1829; The 
Transcendentalists ; The Romancers; The Poets, 1830-1850; Poets and 
Novelists, 1850-1865; Miscellaneous Writers, 1830-1865; Latter-Day 
Writers, 1866-1904. 


Some of the distinctive features of Trent’s Brief History 
of American Literature + 


VIVID CHARACTERIZATION of authors and their works. 

ITS ATTRACTIVE STYLE. Each page is an interesting part of an 
entertaining story. 

TOPICS FOR ESSAYS and class reports suggested by paragraph headings, 

MORE EXTENDED READING and reference encouraged by references 
to general works and anthologies. 

ADDITIONAL HELPS for further study and source reviews are appended 
to each chapter. 

LIFE PORTRAITURE of the personality of writers, rather than encyclo- 
pedic biographies. 

DUE PROPORTION OF TREATMENT given to important authors. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, of which eighty-seven are 
portraits. 

COMPLETE CHRONOLOGY of American writers and their works, from 
1608-1903. 

FULL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION covering every period of 
our country’s literature, given where it can be made most useful. 
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JOURNALISM AND THE ART OF WRITING. 


Practical Journalism. 


By E. L. Suuman. Illustrated. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 


This is an authoritative treatment of an interesting and 
not generally familiar subject. The reader is made to feel 
the pulse of a great factor in modern progress, and learns in 
a pleasant way of the inner working of a metropolitan daily 
journal. The advice and suggestions, both implicit and 
explicit, are notably sane, and have the spontaneity of ex- 
pression that comes from matured thought sincerely urged. 

Mr. Shuman treats his subject from the assured stand- 
point of one long trained in matters connected with the 
issuing of a great newspaper. His advice to those under- 
taking such a career is full of value, while the lucidity ot 
his style and the many topics of interest touched upon mak~ 
the book attractive also to the general reader. 


The Alphabet of Rhetoric. 


By RossiTER JoHNson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
net. 


The Alphabet of Rhetoric is “intended as a familiar 
companion for all that care to speak and write correctly.’’ 
While it notes the true use of many words that are 
commonly misused, even by good writers, it by no means 
confines itself to verbal corrections. It has an article on 
each of the figures of rhetoric, explaining its nature and use, 
with examples from famous authors. It also contains 
essays on Conversation, Humor, Poetry, Style, and kindred 
subjects. ‘The whole is arranged alphabetically, for easy 
reference, and the book may be kept on the writing table. 
A chapter on Elocution is added. 
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ESSENTIALS OF GOOD WRITING. 


The Art of Writing English. 


By J. M. D. MrIKLejoun, M. A., Professor of the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. A Manual for Students. With 
Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay-Writing, Précis-Writing, 
Punctuation, and Other Matters. rz2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In this book the author ignores the analytical methods, 
and does not discourage the student with a formidable 
array of rules and formulas. He gives him free range 
among abundant examples of literary workmanship, and 
shows how to gain the mastery of the beauties and sub- 
tleties of the English tongue. The book abounds in such 
exercises as will impel the student to think while he is 
learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between 
the right and the wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Withal, it is a book in which the teacher will find a rich 
fund of material valuable not only for his own edification 
but for constant use in class work. 


‘‘In the few words our space permits us to give to this manual of English 
writing, we would be glad if any form of type at our command could enable 
us to make each word count forten. We are entirely serious when we say 
that this is not only the very best little manua! of directions to a student who 
wishes to acquire the art of writing good English that we have ever seen; 
we go so far as to say that it is almost, if not quite, the only one which has 
not filled us with mingled disgust and despair.”—/Azladelphia Church 
Standard, 


‘*The writer has tried to show the road to freedom and power—and per: 
haps even to delight in adequate and rhythmic expression. The exercises are 
short, but are carefully prepared in such a way that, if followed, the student 
wiil gain immeasurably from them, and one of the teacher’s heaviest burdens 
—that of correcting papers— will be greatly lightened. The name of 
Meiklejohn has been a power in the English classroom, and this new book 
will be hailed with joy.”— Worcester Spy. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS, 


The Mythology of Greece and Rome. 


Presented with Special Reference to Its Influence 
on Literature. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature and Archzology in the 
University of Michigan, and Editor of the “ Classical 
Journal.” Illustrated with One Hundred and Forty 
Reproductions of Ancient Greek and Italian Art; 
with Colored Maps and with Genealogical Tables. 
Pp. xvii, 412. Cloth, $1.50. 


The whole study of myth has undergone such a radical change within 
recent years that most text-books of mythology now are out of date. 
Professor Fairbanks’s ‘‘ Mythology” incorporates the result of recent 
investigation into a handbook that will meet the needs of young students 
of literature. 

Most striking are the illustrations, which are not only rich and nu- 
merous, but of unusual cultural and pedagogical value. The author has 
made systematic use of the remains of Classic art. 

The legend under each illustration is complete in its information, 
giving the kind of work, the artist’s name if known, the time at which 
the work was presumably done, where it was originally found and where 
it may now be seen, together with a detailed descriptive analysis of its 
subject. Thus every picture is intelligible without reference to encyclo- 
peedias or histories of art. More than this, the whole material of my- 
thology comes forward to us with the freshness and the human interest 
that it must have had to these Greek artists, who handled its episodes 
with such dramatic sense and humor. 

The numerous quotations and references to literature have been 
arranged to show chronologically the influence of the myths. 

The pronouncing Index has been prepared with especial care, so that 
the volume in many respects will fill the place of a Classical Dictionary. 

The book is not only a simple and adequate text-book of Mythology, 
but an excellent reference book for classes in Greek and Latin, modern 
literature, or the history of art, and a very readable book for any library. 
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